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SYMBOLIC MASQUE. 
BY WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


BA Sentry. Halt, Life! 
im Where is your passport ? 
And how inscribed ? 
Cuorus Mysticus. The wave is stilled to a curl of steel 
That, promising to break, 
Never breaks, 
But is rhythmless, smooth, shining, 
Lit by a slanting chord of moonlight 
From a moon without motion. 
Is there no nightingale ? 
Tue Sentry. Show me your passport. 
Lire. I need none; 
I am free of the worlds. 
Tue Sentry. Without authority you cannot pass. 
=Lire. I have no papers: 
A Scar Earth as you will, 
® My grass will grow. 
Tue Sentry. You must have sponsors. 
Lire. I call them from Time’s four quarters 
As though they were birds !|— 
They are here : 
Sing, sponsors ! 
Cuorus OF EMANATIONS. Waves on waves that break in 
all things, 
We extend with rimming sweep ; 
Man that proudly learns to call things 
Name by name is but a leap 
VoL. 156.—No. 936. 
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Past the lower tidal ranges 
Of our welling from the norm ; 
And, beyond wonian changes, 
Where our wavelengths end is form. 
Cuorus OF IMmanatTions. We are the inner essence 
Of all flowing and crescence : 
The flamy sap of the orbs 
And the power within the worm. 
Oh, nothing shall come to a term 
Till the vast Light reabsorbs 
The broken rays, the refracted rays, 
In its perfect prism, its quenchless blaze : 
And we, in all the flowing and crescence, 
Are the lingering reabsorbable essence ! 
ComBINeD Cuorus. As the pulse’s twinning fitness 
To the beating of the heart, 
We to Life bear sacred witness, 
Primal flow and counterpart ! 
Tue Sentry. If I let you pass, 
Whither go you ? 
Lire. To Callipolis : 
There was no beauty in Chaos. 
Tue Sentry. The road to Callipolis 
Is rocky and storm-hot, 
And sulphurous streams and saffron craters 
Make wearier yet the foot ; 
Robbers infest it, 
The narrow defiles grin with the jests of ambush ; 
And at every step flat, cactoid heads 
Lift, waver and hiss : 
Yet worse perils lie in haste. 
Look back: the long way has wound from fire and slime ; 
Look forward : it winds by spiral steeps 
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To an enormous, piled skyline 
Of mountains, mountains, mountains ; 
But the sea-like, calm canopy over their peaks 
Echoes with clearest blown gold 
From the rose-red towers and jewelled pinnacles 
Of Callipolis therebeyond : 
See only that the great desire endures ! 
Cuorus Mysticus. We remember steel-white leagues, 
Ice-fields and glaciers, 
Green and rose in midnight sun and shadow, 
Leagues of intensities 
That wings, wings, wings 
Alone can traverse, 
Not Man on his natural foot, 
Nor on any sledge 
Contrived by his subtle wits, 
Nor in high-roaring aeroplanes 
Speed-poised in an incommensurance of azure, 
But only wings, wings, wings— 
And the etheric dew in the heart ! 
Tue Sentry. Who comes ?— 
Never wave your black banner here ! 
DeatH. Do not delay me: 
This is my marriage morning ; 
I am the groom, King Death ! 
O sweet Life, my bride, my eternal bride, 
Had you forgotten our tryst ? 
Lire. No, I am here: 
Let the rites begin 
Before we journey to Callipolis 
Together, bridegroom. 


SYMBOLIC MASQUE. 


(Here follows) 
Tue EpITHALAMIUM OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Unbar the portals that divide 
Spirit from Spirit, West from East ; 
Fruition has been sanctified 
In witness of old Time the priest ; 
The springing sun and setting sun 
Are now in radiant dedication one. 


Sprinkle new wine on the ancient doors, 
And light new lamps in the ancient rooms ; 
Scatter green shoots upon the floors, 
And fill the bowls with opening blooms ; 
This is a marriage none has made 
Since goodman Adam took in hand the spade. 


With flaming torches here they come, 
And followed by a laughing rout ; 
Sing them high welcome to their home 
Before the torches are put ottt, 
And with a choric madrigal 
Close richly the triumphant festival : 


* Life and Death are wedded now : 
Stars are set on brow and brow, 
Equal in their light ; 
And the Fates at last allow 
Truce to Day and Night. 


* All antipathy is done ; 
Light and Darkness are at one 
In converged accord ; 
Midnight star and noonday sun 
Kiss, and break the sword. 
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divinest Beauty, turn 
In thy glass the sands that burn 
With a pauseless flow ! 
Finite visions here discern 
What infinities show !” 


Now close the doors upon their rest ; 
Unstumbling joy is theirs—and ours : 
For the whole universe is blest 
In such a nuptial bond of powers 
That, separate, are but transitory, 
But, hand in hand, compel eternal glory ! 


(Here ends the Epithalamium.) 


Cuorus Mysticus. Deep in the lampless haunt of the 
worm, 
Porous and black, 
Is a secret singing. 
None knows from what avian throat 
It trills through the brittle gloom ; 
There are no boughs there, underground, 
No leafy thickets, 
No nests, 
Only soils and mould and the thick dark, 
And snaky roots that have no voice : 
Yet a bird sings ! 
O green note, O green scale, 
The clayey catacombs quiver 
With the ascending notes 
That spiral out to the light, 
While a tender drumming, 
As of a million little clashing stones, 
Is susurrant to the dawn ! 


(Explosion. Darkness.) 
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A Voice (epilogising). There was a privy script unknown 
Saving to Egypt's priests alone, 
And in those mystic characters 
They wrote the truth that never errs. | 


So in our masque a mystery lies, 
Hidden from uninitiate eyes ; 
Nevertheless, in every word 
The privy pulse of truth is heard. 


The privy pulse: and yet its beat 
Is but a symbol, incomplete ; 

The central heart is hidden still 
In the enigmatic primal Will. 


Then let no broken sanctities 

Bring you, defeated, to your knees : 
Lightning may split the mountain shrine, 
The mountain’s front, the horizon’s line : 


But not the quenchless dream that seeks 
Beyond the glaciers and the peaks— 
The liberty of selfhood, whence 

Truth is the brimming consequence ! 


(The Masque closes.) 
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WESTERN THOUGHT AND EASTERN CULTURE. 
BY PAUL BRUNTON. 


THE recent appointment of Sir S. Radhakrishnan to the 
Spalding Chair of Eastern Philosophy and Religions at 
Oxford stands in symbolic relation to our time as illustrating 
a trend which is creeping, for the most part silently and 
unnoticed, across the Western world. Out of the once- 
slumbering East, there comes this gifted man to teach its 
one-time conquerors the ancient lore and wisdom of his 
own people. 

But now, like some compensatory adjustment by the 
forces of evolution, we are witnessing in the West the 
appearance of an at present thin, but slowly deepening 
current of interest in those very thoughts and ideas which 
the young men of India are at present doing their best to 
reject as inadequate to their needs and which constitute the 
faith and traditions of their forefathers. Like the psycho- 
analyst’s contention that a repressed force will reappear in 
another form and through an outlet other than its normal 
one, it might almost seem as if the beliefs which are being 
repressed in the soul of the East are reappearing in the soul 
of the West. 

If world trends mean anything at all, do they not mean 
that we are moving towards a realisation of the cultural one- 
ness of mankind: The knowledge which is being spread 
by book and mouth, by wireless and cinema, is becoming a 
common knowledge in which all men may share. It is 
therefore in the fitness of things that a distinguished Indian 
like Sir S. Radhakrishnan should have been appointed as 
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the first Oriental to teach at England’s most famous and most 
ancient seat of learning. Surely we have nothing to fear 
and nothing to lose by such frank interchange of ideas, 
The result can only be better understanding of those who 
happen to be born in the Eastern hemisphere of our globe, 
and especially of their best minds, an understanding which 
should inevitably lead to more mutual goodwill. And in 
a world full of strife and misunderstanding of which many 
of us are becoming increasingly aware, the growth of good- 
will is no little thing. 

Since that fateful day when the year 1600 made its last 
diurnal movement and witnessed the foundation of the first 
English Company to trade with the East under a royal 
charter received from the hands of Queen Elizabeth, British 
trade and British arms have been the heralds who have 
prepared the path for the spread of Western ideas in the 
East on a scale never envisaged by the Portuguese and French 
intruders whom they eventually displaced. For we not only 
gave India our manufactured goods and internal security, 
but also we gave her later the system of public. instruction 
under which the whole of the younger school-going 
generation is to-day growing up. 

For more than a century, ever since Macaulay drew up 
his famous Memorandum that was to become the basis of 
India’s modern educational system, we have imposed upon 
the young men of that land an instruction along lines that 
are completely out of keeping with their traditional educa- 
tion. The result has been that nowadays we witness the 
spectacle of a hybrid generation here in India which has 
become Westernised from top to bottom, which lives, 
moves, acts, dresses and talks like most young Europeans, 
but which at heart struggles vainly to reconcile its own 
inherent traditions with an alien culture of which it has 
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assimilated as yet only the more outward and obvious forms. 
The students in the college halls of Calcutta, Bombay and a 
dozen other places laugh openly at the wisdom of their 
ancient sages, but are nevertheless uneasy inwardly. 

India in her turn once gave us her silks and to-day she 
still gives us her tea, spices and precious stones. But she 
has also given us a thin trickle of literature and ideas, mainly 
at first through the enterprising efforts of inquisitive Western 
scholars, and with Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s appointment, we 
may regard the value of these thoughts and this culture 
as having been definitely recognised and triumphantly 
established. 

Since the gates of Oriental learning were first opened to 
those imperious Western students who followed in the 
tracks of Western armies, a part of its scriptures and literary 
gems has been eagerly collected and translated into European 
tongues. Yet those who roam the East to-day know that 
among the untouched lore lies many a book that is filled 
with rare psychological knowledge or imbued with profound 
spiritual inspiration. 

Scholars like the French Duperron and Bernouf, who 
discovered and translated the Persian Bible Zend-Avesta 
and the Indian Upanishads in the eighteenth century ; like 
Professor Max Miiller, whose monumental series Sacred 
Books of the East first made accessible much of this varied 
lore; like Rhys Davids, who turned so many Buddhist Pali 
texts into English, and some others have tilled the religious 
field for us. 

We of the West owe a debt to that much-maligned man, 
Warren Hastings, because he was the first European to 
initiate the study of Sanskrit and the Hindu sacred books. 
It was through his inspiration that Charles Wilkins published 
the first translation of the Hindus’ most famous short classic, 
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the Bhagavad Gita. In 1786, when he was staying in Benares, 
he sat down to write a preface to the first English edition 
of this book, under whose spiritual influence he had fallen. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, Oriental Poems and 
other works have given us a hint of the beauty of Eastern 
poetry; Rudyard Kipling’s Kim and In Black and White 
picture the external life of an India that is passing, as 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan and other 
works pictured the inner and external life of a Japan 
which is passing still more rapidly. Fielding Hall’s ‘ Soul 
of a People’ did the same for Burma. FitzGerald’s 
translation of the priceless Rubdiydt, and the wise and 
witty verse of Sadi, rendered us aware of the luxuriant 
imagery of Persian poetry. 

Japanese art came to the West in the middle of last century. 
The prints of Hokusai and Hiroshige, with their flat perspec- 
tives, profoundly influenced Whistler and gave birth to the 
Post-impressionist school of painting. Chinese art arrived 
even earlier and its productions of lacquered furniture and 
delicate porcelain’ became the rage as well as the model of 
eighteenth-century aristocratic France. 

When I lived in Benares for a while, staying in a monastery 
in order to get a deeper insight into the mind of its inhabitants, 
I had many a discussion with those learned Brahmin pundits 
who, in Matthew Arnold’s lines : 


“In patient deep disdain, 
Let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.’ 


I could not help being somewhat amused by their ready 
assumption of religious and philosophic superiority over the 
Western thinkers. Apparently they knew next to nothing 
of the history of the inner life of Europe during past ages. 
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They did not know that there were analogues for many of 
their own doctrines and geniuses in the annals of European 
culture. Their world was circumscribed by their ancient 
texts, the Vedas. 

A similar parochialism in our attitude towards the thoughts 
and faiths of Asia’s highest thinkers and holiest men can no 
longer be justified in this day and age of world communion. 
We should therefore welcome whatever may emerge from 
Asiatic culture as being scientifically sound and philoso- 
phically true, even though the methods of modern investi- 
gation were not employed in arriving at these notions. 

The inter-fusion of the peoples of both hemispheres in 
the domain of culture increases with the years. We have 
learned to live down our early contempt for races once 
thought to be but barbarians and we have learned to value 
and even to respect some of the spiritual and philosophical 
explorations of the brown and yellow races. Tennyson’s 
dream of a world peopled by a humanity able to live like 
one great family in amity, tolerance and understanding is 
unhappily very far off, but this is not to say that world 
movements will not imperceptibly force us to its accom- 
plishment. Alexander dreamt of this ultimate fate of the 
human race and attempted to mingle the cultures of many 
Eastern and Western races in the newly established city 
which was named after him. His efforts bore fruit for a 
time and flourished well, and if we cannot trace any continu- 
ance, it is because he was premature and undoubtedly ages 
before his time. These things when they do come about 
must come about naturally, not by any artificial forcing, 
but by that silent, slow and steady growth which is evidenced 
in the flower. : 

Norman Douglas once ironically declared that: ‘ Curry 
is India’s greatest contribution to mankind.’ One might 
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supplement his statement with the declaration that: ‘Tea 
is the most meritorious of China’s cargoes to the West.’ 

Indian culture is extremely wealthy in the domain of 
psychology, philosophy and religion, so wealthy that there 
are few doctrines which appeared out of original Western 
sources that have not already been anticipated and developed 
in India. Most of the advances in modern Western psycho- 
logy are practically duplicating in their discoveries ideas 
which already exist, even if in a cruder and less scientific 
form, in India’s ancient systems of religion and psychology. 
Quite a number of Oriental ideag have been adopted inde- 
pendently by our own thinkers in some similar or trans- 
formed shape, and expressed in a manner that suits our own 
time and outlook. This is no new process, for it has been 
going on through the centuries. Thus we have Henri 
Bergson’s teaching of Creative Evolution closely paralleled 
by the Shakta teaching of the Tantrik school. Even the 
agnostics have their parodoxical parallel, too, in this most 
religious of all lands, for the founder of the Samkhya school 
asserted that ‘the existence of a Supreme Creator is not 
proved.’ Thousands of years before Charles Darwin was 
born, he hurled his philosophical tenets of Evolution against 
the doctrine of Creation which was upheld by the Brahmins 
of his day. His system received the following eulogy from 
the German Orientalist, Professor Richard Garbe: ‘In 
Kapila’s doctrine for the first time in the history of the world 
the complete independence and freedom of the human mind, 
its full confidence in its own powers are exhibited.’ 
Nietzsche called the Greeks ‘the best heirs and scholars of 
Asia’ and Professor Garbe has drawn attention to the 
profound influence of Hindu thought upon Greek philo- 
sophy in the period of its greatest splendour. 

We have Nietzsche’s doctrine of eternal rhythm in the 
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universe which echoes the theory of recurrent cycles expressed 
in India’s major epic, the Mahabharata. Sir James Jeans 
suggests that the universe will ultimately dissolve into 
radiation and that a reverse process will follow. In short, 
he returns to the belief in cyclic creation which has been a 
fundamental doctrine of Hindu thought. Indeed, the idea 
that the universe is ultimately annihilated and then re-created 
anew after a period of rest possesses a history which extends 
from China to Persia also, and according to the most ancient 
Hindu philosophers, as expressed in their cosmological 
histories The Puranas, universes are born out of the womb of 
infinite space, exist for countless ages, are subject to decay 
and finally to dissolution. In this dissolved state which can 
be nothing other than a state of ray existence, in scientific 
terms, they exist latently. Then there is a re-creation, and 
the latent universe reappears and slowly evolves once again 
through long zons of time. Sir Arthur Eddington has 
advanced nearly the same view in his theory that the whole 
universe is steadily and irrevocably running down like a 
clock, a theory which drew from Dean Inge the pertinent 
question, ‘Is it not reasonable to assume that whatever 
power wound up the clock once may probably be able to 
wind it up again?’ 

However, the vital difference arises that awa the 
ancients laid these doctrines down without detailed explana- 
tions, without giving their why and wherefore, we of the 
West are arriving at them through a step-by-step process. 
Our scientists are moving to these conclusions by a series of 
experiments and investigations which prove and demonstrate 
the correctness of their views. They endeavour to satisfy 
man’s reasonable desire to understand the detailed workings 
of the universe, both hidden and apparent. If ancient and 
Eastern people were satisfied with mere assertion, we moderns 
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are not. Science itself owes its very existence to the growth 
of this modern outlook. 

When the atom, once the solid foundation of materialistic 
doctrines, was found to be resolvable into congeries of 
whirling electrons and matter itself scientifically disappeared 
into energy, the intuitive perceptions of the Hindu seers 
in the Upanishads were vindicated ; no longer were. their 
statements the mere childish babble as they were called by 
Macaulay, but simply they had said that a subtle energy 
pervaded the universe and all space, that matter was but a 
densification of this subtler energy, and that even behind 
this subtle energy there exists a still subtler essence which 
in itself was indestructible. The Katho Upanishad says: 
“On this indestructible being the ether is verily woven 
and interwoven.’ The Bhagavad Gita declares: ‘ Beings 
are unmanifest in origin, manifest in the mid-way stage, 
unmanifest again in dissolution. What ground is there 
for regrets 2’ 

The scientific view of matter has changed so much under 
pressure of the latest discoveries that one. can perceive its 
increasing approximation to the Brahminic view that the 
apparent solidity of the universe is illusory. Our crude 
material substances have dissolved into mists of subtle atoms 
and subtler electrons and ions. In short, Shakespeare’s 
intuitional statement that we and the world are made of 
“such stuff as dreams are made of” has been verified in the 
modern laboratory. When a respected scientist like J. B. S. 
Haldane asserts in one of his lectures that ‘ the physical world 
is not the real world, but only an ideal and quite insufficient 
representation of it. The real world is the spiritual world,’ 
he is echoing, perhaps unconsciously, an assertion which was 
a typical concept of the Brahmin philosophy five thousand 
years ago, and which, with the traditional tenacity charac- 
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teristic of the East, has been handed down from generation 
to generation until it is still taught to-day as I heard it taught 
in the monastery of Benares. Nevertheless, again a vital 
difference of approach is manifest. The ancient Hindus 
took these statements in the nature of a revelation from on 
high, for they were made originally by their seers as a result 
of personal self-experience in the spiritual domain. Our 
Western scientists have no such experience, and if they are 
reaching similar conclusions, it is because they are working 
their way from the profoundest depths of this material world 
up to its farthest frontier where the ions elude them and 
vanish into pure spirit. It is not a question of which method 
of approach is superior to the other; it is rather a matter 
for self-congratulation that, on some of the most important 
topics, the wisest men of the ancient East and the modern 
West, starting from totally different premises, have arrived 
at precisely the same conclusions. It is on such a basis 
therefore that we may establish our hopes for an ultimate 
exchange in a freer and franker way between East and West 
of ideas, experiments and experiences which shall help 
mankind to establish the truth about this universe wherein 
it dwells. 

There is much, of course, in Eastern ways which will 
never float across to the West. If the Orientals have a 
livelier appreciation of the reality of Eternity, and if their 
tropical climate emphasises this appreciation throughout 
their general attitude to life, we in the West are unlikely to 
entertain such views as deeply as they do. We may not, for 
instance, ever arrive at the stage of that wealthy money- 
lender whom I met several years ago in Lahore. He 
boasted to me, ‘ Whenever I have an appointment with a 
client for ten in the morning, I invariably turn up at the 
hour of two.’ On my replying that this was surely bad 
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for business, he laughed and said, ‘If I turned up at ten, 
then my client would turn up at two.’ 

The foundations of our belief in the reality of time have 
been upset somewhat by recent thinkers. Mr. J. W. Dunne 
has contributed not a little in his much-discussed book, 
An Experiment with Time. Not long ago, a London news- 
paper gave an example of how electrical shock could change 
the sense of time. One victim who watched a bicycle pass 
by at high speed after he had received a shock declared that 
he could see every spoke in the cycle wheel and that the 
latter barely seemed to him to be turning. Indian thinkers 
of antiquity have pictured the more or less parallel incident 
involving the prolongation of time until it lapses into Eternal. 
Indeed, they never tired of declaring that apart from man’s 
own mind, time has no separate existence and that changes 
in the functioning of his mind could bring about such com- 
plete changes in his sense of time that he could veritably find 
himself imbued with the sense of eternity. This continuous 
flux of time which to us seems to go on for ever, to them is 
but a by-product of consciousness, an illusion produced by 
the succession of our thoughts. For them, there is only the 
Eternal Now, never-ending. 

Bishop Berkeley’s metaphysics runs very close to that of 
the Indian school of Vidnyanavadin Buddhas. 

The school of behaviourism of which we have heard so 
much recently from America, the combative criticisms of 
atheism of which we heard so much during the last century 
possess their parallel and even forerunners in analogous 
schools of ancient Indian thought. There is, however, one 
vital difference between the Occidental and Oriental methods 
of approach, and that is, that whilst Western psychologists 
carry out most of their experiments upon other persons, the 
proponents and exponents of Indian systems are expected, 
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and do, carry out their experiments upon themselves first 
and foremost. This difference in such a subtle and intan- 
gible field as the human mind works out to the advantage 
of Indian psychology because, obviously, no amount of 
communication to another person can reproduce with perfect 
exactness mental states and ranges of awareness. 

The East indeed has cradled every type of creed. There 
is a faith for the illiterate, credulous and superstitious boor 
and a faith for the cultured, thoughtful philosopher. 

Superstition is, of course, widespread and fantastic in 
most parts of the East, but its extent is noticeably decreasing. 
Most Asiatic peasants still look upon life much as most 
European peasants did in our own medieval period. They 
still see the punishing hand of God in a pestilence whose 
cause we see to be dirty surroundings ; they still spend much 
time and energy and even money to placate the unheeding 
deities of Rain where we would spend our time and energy 
in creating a system of irrigation canals. Even after making 
all allowances for the enervating influence of a tropical 
climate, I have been forced to conclude that India, despite 
its having harboured so many keen thinkers, was prevented 
for a thousand years and more from moving forward by the 
misguided efforts of a superstitious priesthood. 

Nevertheless, if there is any contribution to be made to 
our quest of truth by Eastern thought, whether ancient or 
modern, the loftiest, I believe, would be the idea that until 
there is a re-orientation of our own search from its objective 
phase to a purely subjective one, the realisation of the highest 
truth, as opposed to its mere intellectual discernment, will 
continue to elude us. For let us not forget that even the 
Western scientist who postulates a spiritual basis for the 
universe has done nothing more than perform an intellectual 
operation ; he has not come into personal contact with that 
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spiritual basis as the ancient Asiatic thinkers assert that he 
could. But can man really transcend the intellect? The 
wisest men of the East have always declared that he can, and 
it will be Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s none too easy, but neverthe- 
less congenial task at Oxford to expound this possibility 
in a manner and language conformable with our best 
educational traditions. 

I have lately come down from the Himalaya mountains 
to live in a little South Indian township which is somewhat off 
the beaten track, but which through its possession of one 
of the largest Temples in India is also a place of pilgrimage. 
For some years, however, another kind of pilgrim has been 
coming here, intent not so much on seeing the Temple and 
obtaining some boon from its supposed Patron Deity, but 
on visiting a certain hermit who lives a couple of miles 
away and in obtaining his blessing. This holy man happens 
also to be quite an intellectual sage in his way, with the result 
that he engaged my deepest interest when I first came across 
him nearly seven years ago. He seems to me to be symbolic 
of the vanished India of antiquity when such men as himself 
were far more numerous and were held in the highest esteem. 
Although, of course, there are still plenty of so-called holy 
men wandering the Indian roads or living around the Temple 
precincts, most of them are recognised for what they are— 
idle, irresponsible beggars with very little ‘ holiness’ about 
them. This individual to whom I am now referring shines 
out, however, as one of the rare exceptions. His name is 
Sri Ramana Maharishi, generally called ‘ The Maharishi ’ for 
short, the latter name being a compound of two Sanskrit 
words meaning ‘ great sage’ or ‘ great seer.’ For forty years 
he has lived either on or at the foot of the hill of Arunachala 
—a solitary peak which rises abruptly from the flat fields 
and scrub jungle that form the local scenery. The Maharishi 
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talks at times like a Grecian philosopher and constantly 
reiterates the dictum of Socrates: “Man, know thyself.’ 
For he repeats the words of the ancient scriptures of his 
people which teach that a ray of God lies buried in the 
human soul. He teaches this, however, not by reference to 
any scripture or book, but by reference, with the utmost 
humility, to his own personal experience. He lived for 
several years as a young man, and as the hermits of antiquity 
were wont to live, in a gloomy cavern high up on the hill- 
side, devoted to a life of mental abstraction and spiritual 
contemplation, his mind steeped in an introspective world 
which was as dark to normal human beings as the cave in 
which he habitually sat. When finally he emerged to a 
larger life, it gradually became known in wider and wider 
ripples throughout South India that here was a man like 
unto their ancient sages, a race almost gone from modern 
India. For he had attained union with Brahma, the Univer- 
sal Soul. Be that as it may, the Hindus regard him as a 
Divine Man, as a living Temple to whom it is their privilege 
and duty to pay homage and to make of him an object of 
pilgrimage. To a European mind, however, his interest 
lies less in his alleged divinity, for he works no miracles 
whatever, than in his illustration in the flesh of the kind of 
thing which was held to be so important in the remote past 
of this land. 

Curiously enough, nearly all the visitors to the Maharishi, 
including the present writer and Europeans he has brought 
with him, feel a profound peace descending upon them 
whenever they sit for awhile in the Sage’s presence. It is 
as though human beings carried their atmosphere around 
them, as in some invisible magnetic field. This is a fact 
which has been noticed so many times as to become a 
commonplace through mere familiarity. It would be 
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interesting to have a scientific explanation of this pheno- 
menon. Or, is there really something in the claims for the 
Maharishi’s uniqueness ? 

He is a Brahmin, of course, for the Brahmins have been 
the keepers of India’s wisdom. The Maharishi knows little 
of our sciences of the West. Darwin, Kelvin, Thomson, 
Lodge, Jeans and Einstein are not even names to him. Yet, 
sometimes, I hear him saying things which seem to be but 
Western science wearing Hindu dress or Yogi's loin-cloth. 
For instance, ‘ without the infinite power which subsists 
behind all phenomena and dwells as their hidden source, 
this incense stick would not burn, the atoms of this table 
would not hold together and this universe even would cease 
to exist. This power is in all forms. It alone gives them 
reality.’ I hear again the electronic theory reappearing under 
an Oriental guide. The thing that interests me, however, 
is that he says these things not out of any book-learning, but 
out of an inner mystical perception at which he claims, in 
absolute modesty of soul, to have arrived. 

With his passing one day there will pass a figure like unto 
one out of the East’s remote past, a symbolic personage who 
to-day represents an almost vanished, but once potent, 
period of Asia’s spiritual history. 


Tiruvannamalai, Madras Presidency. 
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‘ CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE,” . 
(1737-1937) 


BY THE HON. RALPH SHIRLEY. 


In an age when centenaries and bi-centenaries and ter- 
centenaries are constantly being celebrated, it seems only 
fitting that the bi-centenary of the first issue of Cruden’s 
Concordance should meet with some meed of recognition. In 
Alexander Cruden’s case at any rate the good that he did has 
not, in the Shakespearian phrase, ‘been interréd with his 
bones.” What infinities of labour and waste of time has not 
that invaluable book of reference saved, not only to the 
Cleric, but to everyone who has had occasion to search for 
some scriptural quotation ‘to point a moral and adorn a 
tale,’ or perchance for some purpose of spiritual enlighten- 
ment or critical research ! 

Not only did Cruden devote years of toil to this invaluable 
work, but he also risked money which he could ill afford 
and for which the first edition of the work dedicated to 
Queen Caroline, Consort of George Il, in the year 1737 
failed to reimburse him. Though the Queen was prompt to 
express appreciation of his labours and stated that she would 
not fail to remember the author, her death the same year 
tobbed him of his justifiable expectations in that direction. 

Born on May 31, 1699, a Scot by nationality and son of a 
merchant and Bailie (or Alderman) of Aberdeen, Alexander 
Cruden was the second of eleven children, so, though his 
parents were comfortably off, his share of their patrimony 
was a small one. He was educated, in the first place, at the 
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Grammar School of that city in which it is not without 
interest to recall that ninety years later the poet Byron took 
his early lessons. But in the meantime the school-house 
had been rebuilt, whereas in Cruden’s time it was a very 
unpretentious group of buildings surrounding the principal 
school-room over which was a loft. During the winter the 
boys met there at nine o'clock in the morning, but in the 
warmer weather at the amazingly early hour of six. Here 
they were taught Latin and rhetoric, as well as being strictly 
educated in the principles of religion. They had only twelve 
days’ holiday throughout the year, so that it seems to have 
been a case of much work and little play. Subsequently 
Alexander Cruden was sent to Marischal College ; where at 
the age of nineteen he took the degree of Master of 
Arts. 
This College had been founded in 1593 by George, fifth 
Earl Marischal, whose principles represented an extreme 
form of Presbyterianism. At the period of Alexander 
Cruden’s boyhood the dispute between rival forms of religion 
was aggravated by the problem of allegiance to two rival 
dynasties, the Stuarts and the Hanoverians. Bailie Cruden, 
along with most of the merchants and tradesmen of the city, 
was on the side of the Hanoverians, but the clergy and the 
rank and file of the townspeople supported the Stuart Cause. 
During the rising of 1715 Alexander’s father was compelled 
to submit to the indignity of having Stuart soldiers quartered 
in his house. The interlude was, however, a brief one and 
the Bailie soon found himself once more on the winning 
side and his son’s sympathies were entirely enlisted in the 
same cause as his father’s. 

Unfortunately whilst a student at the University Alexander 
Cruden fell desperately in love with a daughter of a minister 
at Aberdeen, a devotion on his part which was not recipro- 
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cated by the lady. This early disappointment acting on an 
abnormally sensitive nature temporarily upset his mental 
balance and he was confined for a short time by his friends in 
the Tolbooth, there being no asylum then in existence apart 
from the prison. 

In due course he recovered from this shock, but the blow 
left its mark on his over-susceptible temperament to the 
end of his life, although he was doubtless fortunate in his 
escape, as the lady in question formed an illicit attachment 
to one of her own brothers, so could hardly have made him 
a desirable partner in marriage. From time to time during 
his life Cruden suffered from a recurrence of these nervous 
affections, and his consequent temporary confinements led to 
an exposure by him of the evil conditions which prevailed 
in institutions of the kind at this period. 

After his recovery from his first mental breakdown, he 
determined, like so many of his compatriots, to journey 
southwards and try his fortunes in London. Here he arrived 
in the year 1722 at the age of three-and-twenty, and in the 
first instance obtained a succession of engagements as private 
tutor to youths preparing for the University. During this 
period of his career he visited the Isle of Man in this capacity 
and did not return permanently to London till 1732, when 
he obtained employment as a proof-reader. Later on, his 
industry and labours having met with appreciation, he 
obtained an introduction to Sir Robert Walpole and through 
his influence was appointed in 1735 book-seller to Queen 
Caroline. It was at this point that he applied himself seri- 
ously to the compilation of the Concordance which was for 
ever after to be associated with his name. The disappoint- 
ment he met with over the expenses incurred in the pro- 
duction of this voluminous work and his failure to recover 
them led to a second mental breakdown. On this occasion 
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he was placed in an institution at Bethnal Green, where he 
was immured for nine weeks and six days and whence he 
eventually. escaped after suffering much brutal and unjustifi- 
able treatment. 

These brief periods of incarceration never interfered for 
long with his literary activities, and subsequently he super- 
intended the publication of a series of Greek and Roman 
Classics, in addition to bringing out a second and third 
revised edition of his Concordance. The second edition was 
published in 1761 and presented in person to King George 
Ill, who made him a donation of £100 on the occasion. 
One can well imagine the appreciation of that very con- 
scientious but ill-advised monarch for Alexander Cruden’s 
painstaking labours on behalf of the Christian community, 
and we may suppose that few gifts that he made in the 
course of his long and troublous reign would have given 
him more satisfaction than the £100 bestowed on his pious 
but eccentric subject. Cruden must have little dreamt that 
the malady of which he was the occasional and unfortunate 
victim would end by claiming his Royal Master in a far 
more serious and aggravated form. ‘Great wits to madness 
sure are near allied,’ sang the poet, but the victims of mental 
disease have not been chosen on so exclusive a basis. We 
think among sovereigns and monarchs of Nebuchadnezzar, 
of Caligula, of George III and of Ludwig of Bavaria and we 
find no justification for the implication contained in the 
familiar line, even if it may find countenance to some extent 
in such cases as that of Jonathan Swift, of Cowper, of Blake, 
the poet and artist, of Rousseau, of Nietzsche and indeed of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, to whom perhaps the debt 
of the British Empire is greater than to any other one man. 
The most powerful intellects of all seem to have been 
remarkably free from any such taint. No one would suspect 
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Shakespeare of madness, and perhaps of all great men in the 
world’s history, Wolfgang von Goethe was the sanest and 
most level-headed. 

Alexander Cruden’s tenacity of purpose must often have 
made him a sore trial to his friends and especially to the 
ladies whose hands he sought in marriage, for he was utterly 
incapable of taking ‘no’ for an answer ; but this same quality 
of tenacious perseverance, coupled with a lasting devotion 
to Biblical study, made him the ideal person to compile a 
Concordance, for what to other people would have presented 
itself as a most tedious form of drudgery was to our hero 
a veritable labour of love. Needless to say there had been 
other Concordances before Cruden’s time, but they were far 
less complete and of a very inferior quality to the volume 
which has now stood the test of two centuries and bids fair 
to continue its career of usefulness for many years to come. 
What Thucydides said of his history, viz. that it was intended 
by him to be a xtfjua é¢ del, a work of enduring and per- 
manent value, might have been said with equal justice by 
Alexander Cruden of his Concordance. 

One point in especial should be stressed in connection with 
the life story of Alexander Cruden. He was a genuine 
humanitarian. In fact, it may be said of him that he was a 
philanthropist before the days when philanthropy became 
popular. He was never tired of denouncing the disgraceful 
condition of the prisons in Great Britain when no statesman 
or politician took the smallest interest in the matter, and the 
condition of asylums for the mentally afflicted, an evil 
from which he himself had been a grievous sufferer, came in, 
as already stated, for his most vehement condemnation. 
This was a period when the commission of trivial thefts was 
liable to lead to the gallows, and Cruden, in at least one 
instance, was instrumental in saving a harmless lad from the 
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gallows at the eleventh hour, refusing to be thwarted by the 
innumerable obstacles placed in his way. 

Richard Potter, whom Cruden by his timely intervention 
was successful in rescuing, was at the age of twenty a reliable 
and experienced seaman, but coming on shore at the London 
Docks fell a victim to one of the ruffians that frequented 
those parts and was left stunned in the street with his money 
stolen. Meeting with another sailor, on recovering his 
senses, he was offered half a guinea to personate an absent 
friend in order to claim thirty-five shillings prize money. 
Potter in his penniless condition consented to the proposal, 
but the subterfuge was discovered and the unfortunate youth 
was arrested and, though strongly recommended to mercy, 
was sentenced to the gallows. Such was the law in those 
days. Cruden, happening to hear of the boy’s terrible 
predicament, after endless difficulties and disappointments 
and after being assured repeatedly that his intervention had 
come too late, at length succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with Lord Halifax, the Secretary of State, who occupied a 
position similar to that of the Home Secretary in later 
times. The result was that he secured a reprieve ofa fortnight 
for Potter within twenty-four hours of his intended execution 
and eventually got the sentence commuted to fourteen years’ 
transportation. In the meantime Richard Potter was within 
an ace of falling a victim to the loathsome and insanitary 
conditions of the Newgate Gaol of those days ; but Cruden 
attended him daily, obtained for him clothes and wholesome 
food, and when the doctor he had engaged refused to attend 
him any longer from fear of infection, became nurse to him 
and doctor in one and patiently fed him with a spoon till 
the crisis of his illness was past. 

Cruden endeavoured, it is to be feared with no immediate 
success, to save other prisoners from the foul conditions and 
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hardships which were their lot in gaol, and in presenting an 
account of the case to Parliament observed : 

“It is to be lamented that this prison is so unwholesome 
and dangerous a place. They give the judges several dinners 
both on weekdays and on Sundays. Might not that money 
be better laid out in cleansing and repairing Newgate ? 
Iam not’ (he added) * persuaded that the Christian religion 
allows the taking away of life for stealing or robbing people 
of a small sum of money, but murder is a crime that in 
Scripture fully deserves death for its punishment.’ 

Numerous other stories are told of Cruden’s essential piety 
and goodness of heart. By profession he was a Calvinistic 
dissenter, but his religion was not like that of so many others, 
a cloak of hypocrisy to impose upon the outside world. He 
was attended until his death by a prostitute whom he had 
rescued from the streets, and who became not only a reformed 
character but his faithful assistant in his labours and the work 
of his household. ; 

In 1769 he visited his native home for the last time, when 
he delivered a series of lectures on moral subjects. In this 
year appeared the third edition of his Concordance. The 
second and third editions together brought him in a sum of 
£800 and more than compensated him for his earlier losses, 
so that he at least lived to see the value of the main labour 
of his life recognised and appreciated by the public for which 
it had been compiled. 

After visiting Aberdeen and remaining there for a year, he 
again returned to London, where he took rooms in Camden 
Street, Islington. Here he died on November 1, 1770. His 
maid rang the bell on that morning to call him to breakfast. 
When he did not appear she went in search of him and found 
him kneeling in an attitude of prayer, but past all medical aid. 
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DARK HORSES. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 
his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 
Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 
and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 
Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon's 
son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda. Gerald murderously 
drives over Richard as he tries to prevent Linda’s elopement. After long silence 
Linda returns home—alone. Verity dies; Simon leaves Merton Magna. 
Richard, crippled and bankrupt, decides to relieve his family of the burden of 
his life.] 


XXIII. 
HASTE. 


THERE came a mild, starry night near the end of October when 
Richard Challice took his way to the ‘ Cat and Fiddle’ and 
reflected as he went that his visits would soon be numbered. 
He proposed to destroy himself about the middle of Novem- 
ber and no increasing concern marked the passage of days. 
He compared himself with men condemned to death and 
marked the difference. ‘Such as them know to an hour 
when they must drop,’ he reflected, ‘ and so they die before 
their death ; but I’m free and no fellow-creature will have 
the undoing of me. I ain’t under no man’s sentence, being 
my own judge and jury.’ 

At the inn that night he sat in the ingle-nook and enjoyed 
himself. There was a discussion concerning the Fifth of 
November and David Beedell referred it to Dick. 

“The past is past,’ he said, ‘and what was done didn’t 
trouble your family overmuch asI remember. But we mind 
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the cleverness of your son, Leonard, and it’s the opinion of 
some of these chaps that we ought to keep up the old custom, 
now that we've restored it, and do the same again.’ 

“You wasn’t set on burning Gerald Pye again ?’ asked 
Richard, ‘ because I wouldn’t stand for that, David. The 
past is past, as you say, and it would be a very ill-convenient 
thing to—’ 

The postman interrupted. 

‘Not on your life, Dick. That’s all over and done with 
and there’s nobody left here to care a curse about him. The 
point is who the sinner shall be this time. Young Pye ain’t 
the only pebble on the beach, and we're turning over the 
doubtful ones before we give Len the tip to make another 
“Guy.”’ 

The talk ranged and Challice stood a round of drinks. He 
told them that Leonard had shot a woodcock in Withy Platt, 
and Date declared he was wrong. Some argued that shoot- 
ing in the marsh and sallow thickets was not poaching, while 
others believed it to be so. Then they talked of game, and 
Matthew told of past massacres in the days when he would 
beat for the quality. 

‘Nought’s what it was,’ he said. ‘They don’t raise a 
quarter the pheasants they did, and the young shotsmen don’t 
shoot near so straight as the old, and the gun dogs ain’t a 
patch on the old dogs in their field work. Everything’s going 
down. Hounds have met three times in the last fortnight 
and not killed a fox cub. There’s a rot in our sports like in all 
else.’ 

The company turned to less difficult problems and 
amiability was restored. But David Beedell wanted a word 
with the wheelwright before he went home and told him so. 
Richard agreed, and when closing time came he remained 
and listened patiently to the counsel of his friend. 
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759 
‘I’m doing this on my own responsibility, Dick,’ began 
David, ‘ and if what I say should vex you, on my shoulders 
is the blame. You know I’m your friend and always have 
been, and I wanted to send round the hat for you after your 
terrible misfortune. I'd have done it but for your sons, who 
told me you wouldn’t like it. But in my bar I listen to all 
manner of opinions, and I’m wishful to say in confidence that 
the general view round these parts is that you ought to havea 
meeting of your creditors and get peace with honour. 

“It’s a very respectable thing to do,’ continued David, ‘ and 
you can make your mind easy that you wouldn’t be up 
against any fierce opposition, or hard words. You're a most 
well-thought-upon man and the people are friendly inclined. 
There’s twenty on your side and not half a dozen against. 
But there it is—a spot of money on your debts, Dick. The 
practice is to declare something in the pound ; and if you 
could do that, it would have a very soothing result for them 
who have pretty well abandoned the hope of ever getting 
anything at all. ’Tis called a “ composition ” for the reason 
that it composes the minds of your creditors and makes them 
see a ray of hope. If you could rise to that, my dear man, it 
might ease the strain before another winter and meet with a 
good bit of applause. And, be it as it will, I hope there’s no 
offence took where none’s intended.’ 

“None in the world, Dave,’ replied Richard. ‘ Quite the 
contrary in fact. You didn’t like telling me these things and 
they wasn’t what you might call news to me in any case. 
For your ear alone I may say that I’ve turned the question 
over a good few times at home, and my wife is all for it. 
But——’ Richard checked himself. 

More than once of late before financial complications he 
had found his secret purpose on his tongue and been at pains 
to conceal it. He felt that all these matters would be happily 
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resolved when he was gone and itched to let his creditors 
know as much. Such problems indeed looked trifling from 
his standpoint ; but his heroic method of dealing with them 
might not be told and in his home circle of late he had gone so 
far as to consider bankruptcy and admit Ivy’s suggestions were 
most reasonable. He proceeded. 

“It’s like this. I’ve figured it up and have got Linda to 
help me, her being bright at figures, which I never was. My 
debts, so to call ’em, total to somewhere round a hundred and 
fifty pounds—a lot of money, granted ; but against ’em, of 
course, there’s quite a few items owed tome. They’re small, 
however, and for the most part won’t be paid—not through 
any ill will, mind you, but because the people are uncommon 
poor and can’t find the money.’ 

“Well, a hundred and fifty ain’t what you might call a 
crusher—you with solid property behind you,’ argued 
Beedell. ‘In a manner of speaking, it’s your solid property 
behind you that makes the people restless, because they say a 
propertied man didn’t ought to withhold his money from 
them that want it a lot more than him.’ 

Richard nodded. Under the weight of his secret purpose 
he had often come near lying lately and spoken with con- 
fidence of times and occasions which he knew that he would 
never see; but he disliked the need for falsehood, and 
though now tempted to promise immediate action along the 
lines his friend advised, would not do so. 

* Everything you say is sound sense,’ he answered, “ and I’ll 
grant this. Failing a better way, your way’s the right one. 
The time has come for me to make up my mind about it 
without a doubt.’ 

He strove to distract David’s mind from the main point by 
raising a minor question. 

“Sometimes I say to myself I might pick and choose and 
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pay off them that want the money most and let the bigger 
ones wait; but that wouldn’t be justice and might raise 
discords between man and man.’ 

‘Treat ’em all alike,’ advised David; and then Richard 
rose, emptied a glass of brandy and water that Beedell had 
filled for him and prepared to depart. 

He shook hands heartily, thanked the other for good 
counsel and promised at their next meeting his decision should 
be announced. Then he lighted his pipe and went on his way 
home. 

It was dark but clear and dry, the time being about half- 
past ten. 

Richard debated with himself and perceived that his deter- 
mination clashed more and more against the lives of those 
who did not know it; but he comforted himself with the 
thought that another fortnight would now bring him to 
appointed time and cut all knots. Then his simple mind 
considered whether it would not be well to agree to Beedell’s 
proposal, announce a meeting of his creditors and take the 
preliminary steps to bankruptcy with a lawyer’s assistance. 
On the one hand, if this were done, it would afford additional 
proof that his death was the accident it must appear ; on the 
other, such a pretence must be another falsehood, and he little 
liked dying with lies upon his conscience. ‘In a manner of 
speaking, my death itself is a lie,’ he reflected. ‘ Queer that a 
good deed should be built on untruth ; but against that you 
have to count upon what would overtake my family if the 
truth was blazed out.’ He followed this thought and saw the 
agony of Linda, the shame of Ivy and the woe of his sons. 
He remembered a sermon to which he had listened, and that 
started a personal unrest. ‘ Parson’s very clear on the sub- 
ject,’ he told himself, ‘ and all against self-destruction. If he 
was right, then I’m cheating religion and getting a Christian 
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funeral under false pretences. Some might bawk at that.’ 
He decided, however, that it mattered only for the sake of 
appearances. ‘Ivy is all for appearances,’ he thought, ‘ and 
must be considered in that matter ; but for my own part, 
holding the deed for righteousness, I care not how I’m 
planted so long as the Lord digs me up.’ From this reflection 
he passed to another. ‘Suppose they was never to find 
me?” he asked himself. ‘It might so happen, and though 
there will be no mystery about it, yet the thought of my 
bones far ways from a peaceful pit would fret Linda un- 
common.’ He mused on Linda, for she was the only treasure — 
he had not quite parted from in spirit. ‘ All changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, same as David told,’ he said to himself, 
“so, even if we met again up over when her turn came, belike 
I shouldn’t know her.’ He shook his head. ‘No, by God, 
I'll know her—I’ll know her through any disguises, and old 
mother, too.’ 

Dreaming in this fashion and speculating on his last ‘ good- 
byes ’ Richard came to the footbridge in Withy Platt. It was 
a light, wooden fabric standing two hundred yards above 
the main bridge of stone where he had been struck down, and 
he usually delayed a few minutes here when alone, since the 
spot was the last that he designed to see on earth. 

‘ The bright thing about saying them “ good-byes ” in any 
case is this,’ mused the man. ‘Only me myself will know 
I’m saying them. There’s no pang to others because it won’t 
be any more than saying “ good night” to a neighbour you 
count to meet again at morn. So they escape that and only 
I shall know. And I'll need to bear up pretty stiff when it 
comes to Linda.’ A great shooting star twinkled over his 
head, leaving one momentary streak of light against the 
void. ‘ Mother used to say that every time a star shot, there 
was a child born,’ he remembered, ‘ and every time you heard 
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a frog croak by night, a man or woman died. Why 
not?’ 

He stood on the bridge, leant upon his crutches and lighted 
his pipe again. It was very still and only the deep water 
rushing to the river made any sound. It lapped and gurgled 
restlessly beneath him, pushing on to meet Exe half a mile 
distant. ‘ Twill roll me over a bit,’ he thought, ‘ but I’m 
heavy, and when I come to sink, I shan’t go far. The current 
runs ’pon top and don’t speed so fast under. All quiet down 

there.’ 

_ He prepared to push onward, and then a great thought 
came to him suddenly and mastered him. Like a ray of light 
upon the darkness, clear and steadfast it shone, and in that 
sudden illumination Richard saw his doubts solved, his diffi- 
culties swept away. He stiffened and stared before him, 
turned in his tracks, spun round upon his crutches and went 
back to the footbridge, now fifty yards behind him. 

‘ Of course,’ he said aloud in the hollow silence. ‘ Of 
course, man! Why the hell mess about and fret at nought 
and pile up lies against your going? What's a morsel of 
days, more or less, but weariness if you can escape ‘em ? 
Cheat the balance of ’em and be gone now !’ 

He proceeded with utmost haste, yet left nothing undone. 
With no little craft and much labour of mind he had gone 
over every detail, and since craft in this sort was strange to 
him, he spent all his wits upon it. He stood on the bridge 
and heard the church clock tell eleven. He took one deep 
pull from his pipe, then flung it and his hat into the water. 
Next he laid one crutch upon the bridge and dropped the 
other over. Now he supported himself by the handrail and 
waited a moment only. ‘ Always go when the going’s 
good,’ he said aloud ; and then he said another thing. ‘ Jack 
Ketch couldn’t have done it quicker !’ 
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A moment later he had flung his weight upon the wooden 
rail. It smashed and he fell head first into the river. 


Ethelinda Challice never went to bed until her father had 
returned home, for she chose always to see him safely into his 
room. He was usually in soon after ten o'clock, and to- 
night she began to grow anxious by half-past ten. At 
eleven she called her brother Samson and bade him rise. 
Together they went out, that they might seek Richard, much 
wondering why he had not come. The young man knew 
his father was going to the ‘ Cat and Fiddle ’ and they set out 
for the inn. Merton Magna slept and they saw nobody to 
question. Samson carried an electric torch and flashed it 
fitfully until they came to the footbridge. There he kept it 
on to guide their going, and they found the handrail upon 
one side broken down and their father’s crutch lying upon the 
footway. It was very dark, but they descended to the rough 
bank of the river, cried out and strove to find some traces of 
Richard. They could see nothing and presently the torch 
failed. Scarcely a word had passed between them, but now 
Linda spoke. 

“He’s drowned for certain. He’s gone, Samson. We'll 
get back to the police-station and rouse them.’ 

‘You do that,’ he answered, ‘ and I’ll run to the inn and 
rouse up Mr. Beedell. He’s got lanterns and we'll work on 
here till you bring Inspector.’ 

So they parted, and the woman ran back to the village while 
her brother went to the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ and woke up 
David Beedell. An hour later men were busy upon both 
banks of the river and lights flashed, voices called through the 
darkness. They found Richard’s second crutch caught at the 
brink of the water, but could discover no other sign of him. 
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XXIV. 
A WILL. 


When they dragged the stream next day Richard Challice 
was quickly found, not many yards below the footbridge 
whence he had fallen. 

* Withy Platt has been an evil place for him,’ said Nicholas 
Tidy, the policeman, as he helped to bring the dead man from 
the net. ‘He was mangled at the stone bridge downstream 
and now he dies here.’ 

They carried Richard’s body to his home at Linda’s wish, 
for there was no mortuary to which they might bring him ; 
but two days later his open coffin was conveyed by night to 
the parish room and the following morning a coroner’s jury 
viewed it where the inquest was held. The sensation of their 
neighbour’s sudden death loosed many tongues and there 
were not lacking those who hinted at the possibility of suicide 
under the circumstances ; while morbid souls even spoke of 
a murder ; but nothing sinister could be discovered. David 
Beedell had been the last to see Challice alone, so far as it 
appeared, and his testimony pointed to misadventure alone, 

Invited to describe the evening and Richard’s share of it, the 
innkeeper did so. 

‘The usual parties were got together,’ he said, “and Mr. 
Challice had the seat he usually took in virtue of his affliction. 
A very cheerful company and all in order. He was so merry 
as any of us and in the best of spirits. He stood a round of 
drinks, as he often would, and took his part in the talk. 
After closing I wanted speech with him and we had a bit of a 
tell together about a private matter. He was with me for 
half an hour, if not longer, and he had one small brandy while 
we conversed ; but I should like to say that he left me as 
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sober as when he came in and no man has ever seen him the 
worse for drink in his life. I say that, because one here and 
there has thought maybe he ought to have had somebody 
along with him on such a dark night ; but there was no need 
at all.’ 

The coroner wanted David to explain the nature of the 
private conversation and, with reluctance, he did so. 

‘T put it to him strongly, as man to man, that he did ought 
to compound with a few people round about, him being in 
their debt,’ he said. ‘ As an old, trusted friend I spoke to the 
late Mr. Challice, and he took it in his usual kindly fashion 
and confessed that the matter was in his mind and had been 
so foralong time. Before we parted he so good as promised 
to get on with it.’ 

“He left you in good spirits ?’ 

‘He did, sir. The last I heard of him wasalaugh. A great 
one for a good laugh.’ 

‘His mind was clear ?’ 

‘His mind was slow-moving to grasp any uncommon idea, 
I'd say, but clear enough when he did. He never laid down 
the law—a most open-minded man. We all noticed after his 
fearful accident, when his leg was lost and his head hurt, that 
he grew a thought more simple-minded ; but that’s not to 
say weak-minded—far from it. Never was a saner fashion 
of man: always ready to see the best side of things.’ 

Members of Richard’s family testified that, while anxious 
about his difficulties and concerned to take the needful steps, 
he had preserved his usual patience and looked forward to 
better times. No suggestion or hint had ever passed his lips 
that he desired to leave life, or imagined anything might be 
gained by doing so. | 

The coroner summed up very briefly and declared the 

jury’s problem to be simple. 
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* Our evidence would seem to be complete and admit of no 
question,’ he said. ‘ You have learned how Richard Challice 
—a lame man who depended upon his crutches for active 
movement—was returning upon a dark night by the wooden 
bridge and how, upon that bridge, his son and daughter, seek- 
ing him, found one of his crutches and discovered that the 
rail of the bridge had been broken down. You have heard 
how his body was recovered from the river on the following 
day and that the doctors found no injury upon it, but that his 
death was the result of drowning. The dead man suffered 
from financial anxiety and designed to confront his difficulties 
on the advice of his friends. He was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment and, by all accounts, quite the last to shorten his own 
life under the passing stress from which he suffered. Self- 
destruction, so far'as our human knowledge and experience 


of him is concerned, may therefore be ruled out of your - 


calculations on any theory, for the sanity of Richard Challice 
is not questioned. There remains the assumption that, 
handicapped by darkness, perhaps deep in thought as a result 
of his conversation with Mr. Beedell, he was proceeding 
without due care, that at the critical moment of crossing the 
somewhat frail structure of the bridge, his crutch slipped and 
his considerable weight proved more than the handrail 
could support. You will, however, deliberate every prob- 
ability that his unfortunate death may offer to your united 
minds.’ 

Many people attended the funeral of Richard and not a few 
stood upon old Challice graves to see his bright yellow coffin 
sink into the dust of his forefathers ; while on the following 
Sunday more than the customary congregation attended 
church, that they might pay respect to the dead man’s family 
and listen to the funeral sermon. For the old vicar respected 
that venerable custom and liked to comment on any passing. 
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He was a precisian and a rigid formalist, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of reminding his flock concerning dogmas apt to be 
forgotten—a stout buttress of faith, as he held that every 
clergyman should be. 

So died the head of the house of Challice, while a fortnight 
later the family’s affairs were taken in hand and Ivy set about 
her task. Her sons were in work and it was agreed that 
Samson should continue at the smithy, while John Caryl con- 
trolled it and made certain changes that he had long desired. 
Linda’ was going back into service and would thus help the 
home to the best in her power. She suffered a period of 
great grief at her father’s death, but kept it secret since neither 
her mother nor her brothers were able to appreciate her angle 
of vision, or estimate the nature of herloss. Indeed, she found, 
somewhat unexpectedly, that Miss Mingo best understood her 
sorrow and had imagination to perceive how lonely Richard’s 
daughter must feel with her ministry ended. 

‘Get away from it, my girl,’ counselled Susan. ‘Turn 
your back on all the little, heart-shaking things that bring him 
into your mind at every turn. I know—none better—for 
when my own dear father went, he’d keep popping up, like 
a busy ghost, in the shop and out of it, till nothing but duty and 
his dying directions held me here to carry on. And still he'll 
jump out upon me—from a cupboard or a drawer—and set 
me to palpitate. So you get away to work beyond they re- 
minders and just think of him peaceful and busy some place 
else along with your grandmother and waiting patient for 
your turn to come.’ 

A minor mystery troubled Linda when she had leisure to 
think upon it. In an hour of anti-climax on the day of 
Richard’s funeral she had gone to her room, to shed the tears 
that none ever saw and write a long account of her father’s 


end for Mr. Pye. She had despatched it to his direction at 
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Mentone and much counted upon reading the things that he 
would say in answer. But that was now three weeks ago 
and she had received no reply. The fact perplexed Linda, 
for it was much unlike their friend. She feared that her letter 
must have miscarried and was minded to write again. But 
before she had done so there came the explanation. A 
message reached Ivy from the vicarage and she was asked to 
call there at her earliest convenience. In doubt as to what 
the summons could signify, Mrs. Challice waited upon her 
pastor within an hour and learned the news. 

“First I will ask you, Ivy,’ said the reverend gentleman, 
“whether a letter directed to my late good friend, your 
husband, reached Church Cottage a week ago and, if so, why 
you did not open it and reply to it?’ 

She reflected. 

“It did, then. Yes it did, sir, and I put it on the mantel- 
shelf for Linda to read. I couldn’t bring myself to open it, 
somehow, and I thought being wrote in type, it was only a 
circular or some such thing. I set it behind the clock, sir, 
and forgot all about it till this instant moment. I find my 
great affliction have done a lot of harm to my memory, 
your reverence.’ 

‘The letter came from a lawyer—one Mr. Platt—and it 
was, of course, written under the impression that dear 
Richard still lived. You will find upon reading it that it 
invited Mr. Challice to wait upon the lawyer at his London 
address, that he might learn some important information— 
good and bad. Receiving no reply and guessing that the 
family might have changed their address, Mr. Platt has 
written to me, as vicar of the parish, for information con- 
cerning you and I have informed him of the melancholy 
facts. He received my letter this morning and has tele- 
phoned begging me to inform you that he will call upon you 
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in person on Wednesday next. He expects to be at Church 
Cottage not later than three o’clock and begs that you and 
your children will make a point of all being present.’ 

‘We'll do as he ordains, sir, and if there’s bad news, I’m 
glad that my dear husband was took from the evil to come. 
But if there happens any good, I’m sorry he’s missed it.’ 

The vicar did not enlighten her as to details. 

“Good and bad news have an art to reach us together,’ he 
answered. ‘I always understood from Richard that Mr. Pye 
had extended the hand of friendship to him—not empty, as 
the hand of friendship so often is. My personal knowledge 
of the worthy man was slight, but I entertained a favourable 
opinion of him.’ 

At home again Mrs. Challice told her news and read the 
letter still unopened behind the mantelpiece clock. It re- 
vealed no more than she knew, and she and Linda considered 
the possibilities. The truth did not enter into their minds 
until a lawyer waited upon them, and then they understood 
and listened to another ironic comedy of chance. 

At ten minutes before three o’clock on the appointed day, 
a small, grey-haired man emerged from a taxi-cab at Church 
Cottage and Leonard opened the door to him. He entered 
the parlour, shook hands with Ivy and Linda, smiled upon the 
young men, took the chair awaiting him and introduced 
himself. 

‘Iam Mr. Platt,’ he said, ‘ the attorney of my late valued 
friend, and your valued friend, Mr. Simon Pye.’ 

A united gasp of astonishment rose from the family. 

‘Lor’ !’ sighed Mrs. Challice, “Mr. Pye gone: And we 
were given to’ understand he was that much better, sir.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, he has passed,’ answered the visitor, ‘and the 
manner of his passing I shall tell you before I proceed. My 
old client paid me a visit before he left England to winter in 
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the South of France. He was then his steadfast and kindly 
self, in reasonable good health and confident that an escape 
from an English winter might be wise. He was no traveller 
and did not apprehend any particular pleasure from his 
change ;_ but his physician had pressed it upon him, as there 
were certain asthmatical symptoms the doctor did not like. 
We lunched together, and then I bade him “ good-bye,” 
little guessing that I should not see him again. Within seven 
days the bad news reached me. Mr. Pye had taken a room 
at a hotel, and the hotel was unhappily full of influenza 
patients. Honour on the part of the proprietor should have 
warned him of the prevalent infection ; but Simon received © 
no warning, arrived very weary from his journey and in 
twenty-four hours had contracted the complaint in a violent 
form. An English doctor attended him but failed to save his 
life. He died five days later, on the twenty-sixth of October 
last.’ 

‘Two days after my own dear husband, sir,’ sighed Ivy. 
‘What a blow this would have been to him.’ 

“Yes, two days after—so your vicar informed me—and 
much hangs upon the fact, Mrs. Challice, as you will learn,’ 
promised Mr. Platt. ‘These two fine men both passed to 
their account within that narrow space of time, but a day may 
be as vital as a decade in the eyes of the Law, when arises 
the dispensation of property and the administering of a 
will.’ 

He took a bag from the floor beside him, drew his chair to 
the table and spoke again. 

“If you will kindly remove some of these books and orna- 
ments and give me a little room,’ he said, ‘I shall read you 
such portions of Mr. Pye’s last testament as concerns you, and 
I have a copy of the complete will which I shall leave with 


you.’ 
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‘My !’ murmured Ivy, ‘ did the dear gentleman remember 
us?” 

‘ Were you ignorant of the fact that he designed to do so 2’ 
asked Mr. Platt, and she answered that a bequest was the last 
thing in their minds. 

‘ He gave my husband a piece of land for his own when he 
lived here,’ she added, ‘ and when he went away to Bourne- 
mouth, we never thought he’d do more.’ 

* He sent Father a gift of money last summer for us to have a 
trip to the sea,’ said Linda, ‘ and he bought my grandmother’s 
tombstone.’ 

. Mr. Platt nodded. | 

‘Like him to keep his beneficent intentions to himself,’ he 
explained. ‘He was a man whose left hand seldom learned 
what his right hand did. Fate has at least saved him this 
trial, for could he know, it would have been a grief to learn 
that his friend was already beyond reach of his bequest. But 
doubtless the next best thing he would feel is that Mr. Chal- 
lice’s family should inherit. And nowI may tell you that you 
have to thank me for this happy eventuality. Not for the 
thought, not for the generous and kindly provision itself ; 
but for the fortunate fact that you are not deprived of 
it by the death of Mr. Challice. That would inevit- 
ably have happened had I not taken pains to guard 
against any such contingency—remote though it appeared 
to be.’ | 

Mr. Platt waited for some words of gratitude upon this 
information, but they did not come because none of his 
hearers knew what he was talking about. 

“I will elucidate my meaning later,’ he said, ‘ since you 
evidently don’t apprehend it. For the moment let me turn 
to the will.’ 

“Yes, please, sir,’ begged Mrs. Chalice. 
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The lawyer opened his bag and spread some papers before 
him. 

* When executing his purpose as here embodied,’ he began, 
“Mr. Pye informed me that you were a family at one time 
called to suffer very grave wrongs for which, though not 
the cause himself needless to say, he none the less felt indirectly 
responsible. He considered himself as deeply in the late Mr. 
Challice’s debt, and the extent of his obligation will im- 
mediately appear. I know nothing of the particulars and 
have, of course, no wish to know them ; but they weighed 
with him to such an extent that they now take shape as the 
most considerable bequests under his will: He was buried, | 
by the way, at Mentone, in the cemetery upon a hill above the 
town with many of his British compatriots.’ 

They said nothing and Mr. Platt fingered his papers and 
went on, playing with the long words he loved. Circum- 
stances concerning his own prescience had greatly pleased the 
little lawyer, and he felt that another effort must be made to 
help the Challices understand. He knew nothing whatever 
about them but desired their future goodwill for a sufficient 
reason. 

“I must remind you now,’ he continued, ‘ that for your 
good fortune I am directly responsible. You will appreciate 
that, I think. Had it not been for certain provisos—incor- 
porated in this document at my direction—a very different 
state of affairs would need to be recorded. However, I 
looked ahead and considered possibilities. They were remote 
enough, as I told you before, and as my client impressed 
upon me; but it is the remote contingency which must 
never be lost sight of in my profession and the unexpected 
event provided for. A striking example of these truths is 
afforded by the case under our consideration. 

* Mr. Pye was quick to appreciate the point when I put it to 
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him,’ proceeded the visitor. ‘He desired his legacy to reach 
your family in any event and, on learning that if by accident 
Mr. Richard Challice should predecease him, his bequest 
would lapse and fall into the residue of his own estate, he 
invited me to obviate any such happening, improbable 
though it might be. I did so under the following direction 
and made it clear that, if Mr. Challice should have deceased 
before Mr. Pye, the said sum would, none the less, devolve 
as if Richard Challice had survived the testator.’ 

Mr. Platt beamed upon his hearers, for a moment forgetting 
the sad significance of his story before the joy of such a 
personal triumph. 

‘ And just that happened,’ he proceeded. ‘Just that un- 
likely event confronts us, as unlikely events are so apt to do, 
and the testator’s purpose is rendered secure by my pre- 
venience. Tell me now, did Mr. Challice leave a will 
behind him 2’ 

‘ My father was often minded to write a will,’ said Linda, 
‘but we don’t find he did so, sir.’ 

‘ Fear nothing on that account,’ smiled Mr. Platt, ‘ for in 
that case Section Number forty-six of the Administration of 
Estates Act (1925) comes into operation and provides that 
Mr. Pye’s legacy shall still form part of your parent’s ordinary 
estate.’ 

The little man again waited commendation, but nobody 
spoke. ‘ Pearls before swine,’ he told himself, and then he 
opened the will. 

‘This at any rate may perhaps awaken some measure of 
enthusiasm,’ he said dryly, ‘for what do we find? We 
learn that Mr. Pye has left to Mr. Richard Challice the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds, and to Miss Ethelinda Challice 
the sum of five thousand pounds. So much for that. The 
latter sum becomes the property of Miss Challice absolutely 
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and at once ; but since Mr. Richard Challice has not lived 
to enjoy his legacy, or to express his intentions concerning its 
ultimate disposal, the Law speaks for him with no uncertain 
voice. The Law decrees that Mrs. Challice shall receive one 
thousand pounds and a life interest in half the remainder. 
Subtract one thousand from fifteen thousand, and fourteen 
thousand remains. Thus we find that Mrs. Challice will 
appropriate a life interest in seven thousand pounds, while the 
remaining seven thousand passes to the children of Mr. 
Richard Challice in equal shares absolutely.’ 

“How wonderful !’ murmured Ivy, and the delight of her 
sons was manifest. Only Linda had turned pale and no joy 
lighted her face. 

* Seven thousand, then,’ continued Mr. Platt, ‘ becomes the 
property of Samson, Leonard and Ethelinda, and they will 
receive two thousand, three hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
six shillings and eightpence each, the bequests being free of 
all legacy duty. There remains one other point for your 
enlightenment. The seven thousand pounds, in which Mrs. 
Challice enjoys a life interest only, must be held in trust for 
the duration of her life ; and it will then pass to you three 
children in equal shares absolutely. Now you all know 
precisely how you stand. Mr. Pye’s will embraces other 
bequests to old friends and retainers of the past ; but the most 
substantial proportion of his estate is represented by your 
legacies. He expressed a personal desire, not embodied in the 
will, that your late father should consult me as to any ques- 
tions that may arise ; but now that is a matter for your own 
decision.’ 

Ivy expressed a hope that Mr. Platt would look after 
them. 

“It means far-reaching things for us, sir,’ she said, ‘ because 
by the looks of it, we can do what me and my sons have been 
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long minded to do and leave Merton and go foreign. It was 
always our wish to travel to Australia, or some such place as 
that ; but the chance never offered. And now, with this big 
money behind us, we can all do it.’ 

The lawyer rose, returned his papers to his bag, but handed 
one to Mrs. Challice. 

‘ That is a copy of the will,’ he said, ‘ and you will receive 
your legacies within a few weeks. If you should wish to 
leave your affairs in my hands, I shall be willing to administer 
them. Since you propose to leave England, there will be a 
certain amount of business attending your departure and the 
transfer of your moneys and so forth when you have decided 
where you are going. The money is all in gilt-edged 
securities at present. I shall be at you service. And now I 
will go on my way.’ 

Suddenly Samson blurted out an unexpected question. 

‘What price Mr. Pye’s son, Mr. Gerald Pye 2’ he asked, 
and the visitor started and drew up. 

“Why does that interest you?” he asked. 

* Well, we know all about him, sir, and he was down here 
a lot—and——’ 

Mr. Platt, though ignorant of facts, was informed of human 
nature. He knew all about Gerald Pye and he perceived 
that Linda Challice was a very beautiful girl. Dimly he 
guessed at possibilities, took off his hat and sat down 
again. 

“You may or may not have sufficient reasons for asking 
that question,’ he said, ‘ but there are circumstances in my 
knowledge that dispose me to answer it. I am rather glad 
you have put it, Mr. Challice.’ 

He turned to Ivy. 

‘I wonder if I might ask you to give me a cup of tea,’ he 
said. 
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She looked at Lint, who departed at once, and then Mr. 
Platt, after a brief pause to select his words, addressed them 


* The nature of your connection with my dear late friend I 
neither know nor desire to know,’ he began, ‘ but I gather it 
was of a more or less intimate character, and I shall not be 
abusing the confidence of the dead if 1 impart certain informa- 
tion in answer to your son’s question.’ 

He paused again, then spoke in general terms. 

‘If wisdom cannot come with age, tolerance should at least 
do so, and tolerance may be a very useful part of wisdom. 
In most affairs of life Simon Pye was an exceptionally wise 
and tolerant man, and the way he bore his own rheumatic 
afflictions might have been considered a lesson to everybody. 
But for his only son he entertained a distrust of long standing 
which, far from growing less, deepened of late years into acute 
antagonism. Mr. Pye was a stern moralist, and I much fear 
that Gerald offended in this particular and created barriers 
that were never broken down. Be the reasons what they 
may, when the younger man endeavoured to make friends 
with his father at Bournemouth, he was sternly denied and 
informed that Mr. Pye had no desire ever to see him again. 
That much I know from Gerald Pye himself, because, upon 
Simon’s death, the young man came to me to learn what he 
might of his father’s dispositions. I made no secret of them 
and informed him that he was not remembered. The 
alienation was complete and Mr. Simon remained obdurate 
to the end ; but I may tell you that a substantial fact lessens 
this unpaternal attitude. Gerald Pye recently attained the 
age of thirty, and then he came into his mother’s money, a 
considerable sum upon which he had been receiving the 

interest for a good many years.’ 

At this moment Linda returned with a cup of tea and some 
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slices of bread and butter, and Mr. Platt thanked her. He 
was silent while he ate and drank. 

Then he bade them ‘ good-bye,’ reminding them that they 
would find his address upon the will, and left them. When 
he was gone the Challices sat quite silent for a few moments. 
Then Samson got paper and pencil and began to note down 
figures. They fell to chattering presently, all save the girl, 
and when Leonard marked her silence he spoke to her. 

“You're the richest of the lot of us,’ he said, ‘ and sit so 
calm as an image.’ 

*I was wondering when any of you would mention Father,’ 
she answered, and went to get their tea. 


XXV. 
THE PROMISED LAND. 


Immense interest awakened in Merton Magna when the 
good fortune of the Challices came to be learned. Folk 
hummed with comments and all agreed that the old name 
would soon now vanish from the hamlet. According to 
their natures the people discussed the event, and some said 
such a will was another argument for socialism ; and some 
thought it absurd, and some, like Mr. Beedell, mused chiefly 
on Richard Challice and how such a great legacy must have 
rejoiced and relieved him. His creditors were universally 
elated, for their money was in sight. Women grudged Ivy 
Challice her riches and men laughed at the picture of the 
Challice brothers building a fortune in a foreign land. 

“What's the use of being worth thousands of pounds if in 
every other respect you ain’t worth a curse?’ asked Saul 
Date at the ‘ Cat and Fiddle.’ It was a question he often 
asked. 

VoL. 156.—No. 936. 49 
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But Samson and Leonard were modest about their fortune. 
They spent their evenings at the inn, stood a good many 
drinks and related their determination as to the future. 

“We're all going to Australia—New South Wales,’ 
Leonard told them. ‘Sam and J are out for an orange farm 
on the Parramatta river nigh to the town of Sydney. There’s 
a great future for fruit-growing there.’ 

He counted, however, without one member of the family, 
and some reconsideration of their plans fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Challice when she made an unexpected discovery. Certain 
things had been taken for granted, but since her talk of the 
coming exodus never won any response from her daughter, 
there came a night when Linda was challenged. A week had 
passed since the lawyer’s visit and their minds were growing 
used to the thought of their changed estate. Linda had 
shown very little emotion before any of them and neither 
supported nor suggested when they talked together so, on a 
day when they were alone, her mother asked her to show 
more ardour and happiness. 

*’Tis no use always brooding on how it would have been if 
your dear father had been spared, child,’ she said. ‘God's 
way is not our way and he was took to his own promised 
land for good reasons hid from us, and we shall pay all his 
debts and leave his name to be held in honour behind us. 
But that’s no good reason why we shouldn’t turn our eyes to 
our own promised land, which is Australia, where there’s a 
rich climate by all accounts and the chance for your brothers 
to come into their deserts. And who more pleased, if he 
knew about it, than your dear father: He'd be the last 
to want for you to mope. And nobody better suited to 
Australia than yourself; I should think, for what could 
have happened more merciful and convenient for you: A 
proper shower of blessings I'd call it, because now you can 
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leave the past behind you and all them that know the 
past, and come to a new land in your prime of beauty and 
promise.’ 

Linda laughed. She had uttered one passionate expression 
of regret and grief that her father had died upon the brink of 
these good tidings, and her forcible way of putting it had 
struck her brothers dumb and astonished her mother ; but 
since then she had said but little and revealed no personal 
interest in their future plans. Now, however, she spoke. 

‘I was going to tell you about myself,’ she said, ‘ only I 
hadn’t quite settled up with myself till now. But now I’ve 
figured it out. I’m not wishful to do anything to alter your 
plans, Mother, and I quite think you and the boys will be a 
lot happier in foreign parts and I hope they'll be all you count 
upon ; but I’m not going to Australia. I’m going to stop 
here and work out my own life in my own way.’ 

Ivy dropped her work. 

“Not coming to Australia, Linda 2” she asked. ‘Is that 
fair to Samson and Leonard, not to name me?’ 

‘I’ve thought of that. I'll tell you what I want to happen ; 
but I’m not going anyway.’ 

“You're not more than a child yet—how should you carry 
on without a mother’s care, Linda ?’ 

“Same as I mostly have,’ answered the girl. ‘ And I’m a 
lot more than a child. I’ve learned more than I’ve lost, and 
I’ve got a chance out of this money to try an experiment I 
was always wishful to try. I saw the workings all the time I 
was in service, and it’s a thing that will cost very little indeed 
and may bring in pretty good returns. I'll tell you about that 
in a minute. I’m going to stop in Merton anyway—in this 
home and no other. I want to pay you and the boys one 


thousand pounds of my money for this house and for Father’s 
bit of land. That’s a good price, because I asked Mr. Beedell 
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and another independent man and they said so. So that will 
be another thousand for Australia.’ 

* What should you do with the ground ? It’s got no value, 
for I’ve enquired about it myself,’ said Ivy. 

‘To others it may not have,’ answered Linda, ‘ but it’s 
mighty precious to me, because it was mighty precious to 
Father. I wouldn’t part with that patch of ground if there 
was a diamond mine under it. And more than that: I’m 
going to do what I'll lay my life he would have done now if 
he'd lived. Yes,1am, Mother. I’m going to look after his 
grave and I’m going to put a light to his kiln. He always 
longed to burn lime, and so lime shall be burned.’ 

“You're mad,’ said Ivy. ‘ Never was such folly as this.’ 

‘I’m going to try it out, and if it fails, it fails ; but he may 
have been right and all may go well with it.’ 

“You can’t serve a kiln.’ 

‘No, but I can look to the business side ; and that’s not all 
I’m going to dv. I must work like Father worked—every 
working hour and more. I’m going to open a registry office 
for domestic servants in Redchester. The city’s badly off for 
“em and the people who run ’em are stupid and don’t under- 
stand what ladies want. There’s a great chance for a capable 
woman in that business and I’ve thought a lot upon it and 
looked into it. The cost is nought to start with. Just one 
room in a good part and advertising to get started. I’ve 
talked it over with women friends in Redchester and I’m 
going to do it.’ 

Ivy stared before this astounding manifestation of Linda. 

‘What will your brothers say to all this rigmarole ?’ she 
asked faintly. 

‘I care nothing what my brothers may say,’ answered 
Linda. ‘ Let’em go and learn to be men, same as I’ve learned 
to be a woman. Let ’em do all they’ve promised to do and 
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make as much out of their oranges as I'll make out of my 
registry office in three years’ time.’ 

‘They were calculating you was going to help with the 
expenses and outlay and wages and so on.’ 

* They'll have a thousand pounds of my money for Church 
Cottage and the land. That’s all. "Tis like them to reckon 
what they'll pay in wages rather than what they'll earn in 
work.’ 

* They'll do their manly share,’ saidIvy. ‘ They've got the 
natures to rule rather than be ruled.’ 

She strove to change her daughter’s mind, even attempted 
sentiment and declared that the new life would be a sorry 
business without Linda to share it. 

‘I'd thought of you happily married some day out there,’ 
she said. ‘I'd pictured you with a fine farm of your own, 
Linda, and a good husband, and grandchildren for me to pet. 
Won't seem like a home without you.’ 

But Linda was not moved. 

“If things fall out all right and Sam and Len ain’t wailing 
to come back again in a year’s time, I’ll run down and pay you 
a visit, Mother,’ she promised. ‘ You'll hear how I’m faring 
and all the home news, and you'll write and tell me all about 
Australia and how the climate serves you.’ 

She found her brothers much concerned at her purpose, and 
money created its wonted bad feeling, friction and sense of 
wrong. They had taken Linda’s seven thousand pounds 
somewhat deeply into their estimates and were contemplat- 
ing an extensive orange orchard shared among them all. 
Leonard’s imagination led to much happiness in connection 
with sport and adventures in the bush; while Samson 
dreamed of being in command, an employer of labour and a 
man of account on the countryside. They had much to learn 
concerning the socialism of South Australia; but, for the 
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moment, were angry with their sister and accused her of a 
selfish spirit. She bore these charges amiably, however, and 
helped them in all the necessary preparations. Richard 
Challice’s remaining asset had been the smithy, and for this 
John Cary! offered a sum down and an annuity to Ivy for 
her life. All debts were paid, and while her family made 
ready to be gone, Linda set about her own affairs, repaired 
the kiln and opened a little registry office at Redchester. 

There came a Sunday evening in January, some few weeks 
before Ivy and her sons took ship, when Susan Mingo drank 
tea with her departing friend. The post-mistress was very 
sociable and delighted to entertain and be entertained upon 
the Sabbath, which was her solitary day of leisure. 

Ivy prepared tea presently and toasted some scones for her 
guest. She spoke with astounding impassivity at her task. 

‘Poor old Dick,’ she said. ‘ It’s strange to get to the cook- 
ing so quick and handy now, Susan, for his big armchair 
was ever in the way. I see em now in my mind’s eye clear 
as clear. Him and his mother cluttering up the hearth one 
each side. Great talkers they were. They talkative people 
little know how trying they can be to us quiet ones.’ 

Miss Mingo permitted herself to be mildly shocked. She 
knew that Ivy would soon cease to be a customer and felt safe 
in the luxury of a retort. 

* Well, well ; their poor tongues are still enough now,’ she 
answered. 

But Ivy was proof against reproof. She only smiled. 

‘Granny’s nature was very ill to neighbour with. A 
grating woman she was. I never could like her,’ she sighed. 

‘That won’t make her turn in her grave, however,’ 
answered the post-mistress somewhat tartly, and then changed 
the subject. 

* When I think on your family, I always think on dear Mr. 
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Pye,’ she said. ‘The old one, not the young one, needless to 
say. Ah, Ivy, what a man he was! And yet for all his 
wisdom, how little he knew what was going to happen to his 
money. Nobody ever do know for that matter and ’tis idle 
plotting and planning for it after you’re took. We die, but 
our money goes on, if we’ve got any, and them that try to 
keep a grip on it from the grave must often be terrible dis- 
appointed to see the living at work.’ 

“He'd have been very well content to know what good uses 
Richard’s money was going to be put to,’ said Mrs. Challice. 

“He might,’ admitted Susan, who was still feeling hard, ‘ or, 
again, he might not. He always felt a great mistrust of 
human affairs—dear Mr. Pye did.’ 


Tue Enp. 


HIS MOTHER TO BABY JOHN. 


Blue eyes are yours, and warm cheeks pink from sleep ; 
Your little hands tight-closed, as if—in play— 

An angel gave you kisses there to keep 

One in each hidden palm—the childish way. 


No wealth have you but those short threads of gold 
—Your silken hair: Your only armament 

The Baby-Cupid’s bow your soft lips hold ; 

But rich and strong in love, rest you content. 


E. G. TEMPLE LANG. 
Dublin. 
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MONACH. 
BY ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 


THE mysterious disappearance on Sunday, November 15, 
1936, of two lightkeepers from the Monach or Shillay Light- 
house has done something at any rate to put on the map, so 
to write, a cluster of isles, the mere existence of which, 
hitherto, scarcely was known but to the very few families 
inhabiting them, to the West Highland lobster-fishermen 
residing upon them in rude huts of stone and turf during the 
summer months, to straying units of the great Scottish 
Herring Fleet, to those in the service of the Northern Light- 
house Board, and to the farers of sundry nations, who 
traverse the seas in ships. 

To the tragedy that visited this remote fragment of the 
British Isles, we shall refer at a later stage. 

Heiskeir and Monach, or the Monach Isles, are the names 
familiarly applied to a group of five, small, Hebridean islands 
lying out in the Atlantic Ocean, roughly four and a half 
miles to the south-west of Rudha Mor, the headland in the 
Paible district of North Uist, and some eight miles due west 
of two islands stretching at no great distance from the western 
shore of North Uist and known as Baleshare and LIlleray. 
The ocean between Monach and North Uist is uniformly 
shallow : from a small boat one can trace the sea’s floor with 
the greatest ease throughout the entire distance, particularly, 
of course, when the channel is calm. 

At varying intervals during the last five centuries the sea 


1° The Seven Hunters,’ by the same author, was published in CoRNHILL 
in January. 
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has made serious inroads in this neighbourhood. How far 
the Monach Isles themselves actually have been affected in 
this respect, it is not possible to say with any degree of 
accuracy. But many official documents show quite clearly 
that the sea has made several encroachments upon the lands 
on the west coast of North Uist, immediately opposite 
Monach. It is very probable, therefore, that the same 
marine denudation has been in operation in the case of these 
islands, though perhaps more gradually and imperceptibly. 
References to the Lost Continent, which is believed to have 
linked St. Kilda and the Monach Isles and the Seven Hunters 
with the main belt of the Outer Hebrides, are frequently 
found in the folk-tales of Monach. Allusions to the hunting- 
ground that intervened between North Uist and St. Kilda 
are common to the legendary of St. Kilda and of Harris. 
When I was staying on St. Kilda in the autumn of 1930, 
immediately prior to the evacuation of Hirta (the main 
island of the group and the only one that was inhabited), 
the natives on more than one occasion told me the legend 
of the warrior-woman, who hunted between Hirta and 
Harris, before the sea separated them. And, in confirmation 
of this, they assured me that stag antlers had been found on 


7 the summit of Oiseval, one of the highest peaks of Hirta ! 


The Monach Isles comprise Stockay, Ceann Ear (East 
Head), Ceann Iar (West Head), Shivinish, and Shillay. The 
maximum length of the group is roughly five miles. 
Between Stockay, a barren skerry to the north-east, and 
Shillay, in the west, and upon which stands Shillay Light- 
house, are the three other low-lying islands already named 
—Ceann Ear, Shivinish, and Ceann Iar. At low water 
these three islands are accessible from one another. Shivinish, 
the islet situated between Ceann Ear and Ceann Iar, is really 
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a detached portion of Ceann Iar. It is fordable from Ceann 
Ear at half-tide. At ordinary high water, Shivinish actually 
forms part of Ceann Iar, but not during the high spring- 
tides. In other words, during high water or low water, the 
Monach group consists of four islands, whereas during the 
high spring-tides it consists of five. 

The Monach Isles, exclusive of Shillay, have a total area 
of about 1,567 acres, in addition to a good landfall and a 
service croft at Claddach Kirkibost, on the mainland of 
North Uist. Ceann Ear is by far the largest of the group. 
Its greatest length is roughly two and three-quarter miles, 
its greatest breadth one and three-quarter miles. Its area is 
almost double that of Ceann Iar, the next island in order of 
size. Apart from Shillay and the lighthouse people dwelling 
upon it, the entire population of Monach now resides in the 
village on Ceann Ear, many of the cottages of which to-day 
are tumbledown and uninhabited. The village includes a 
small mission-hall and a school. There are now no black 
houses on these islands. The population has dwindled to 
about twenty. A resident missionary meanwhile fulfils the 
functions both of teacher and pastor. Weather permitting, 
mails are conveyed regularly between the post-office at Bay- 
head, in North Uist, and Ceann Ear in a boat owned and 
sailed by a family of brothers living on Ceann Ear, who 
pasture black cattle, and cultivate a proportion of the soil in 
the neighbourhood of the village. Except where sandy bays 
and coves give way to rocks and storm-beaches, the main 
islands of Ceann Ear and Ceann Iar are composed of sandy 
soil, flat in places, but largely in the form of zolian sand- 
dunes covered over with bent, or machar-grass. Until about 
thirty-five years ago, Heiskeir was renowned for its bent- 
grass, of which were made such articles as mats, ropes, horse- 
collars, small poaching nets, and the heavy baskets and sacks 
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in which both the. natives of the Monach Isles and of the 
parent Island of North Uist used to convey their cereals 
and meal to and from the mills. It is said that, so thickly 
pleated were the sacks made by the natives of Heiskeir bent, 
as to have been almost impervious to rain or spray. While 
sheltering in a barn on Kirkibost Island in the autumn of 
1897, Erskine Beveridge watched bent ropes in process of 
manufacture. At that time Heiskeir supplied most of the 
raw material, though the inhabitants of North Uist were 
gradually developing a partiality for the bent growing on 
Kirkibost itself. 


There are two lochans on Ceann Ear. The one, situated 
in the vicinity of the village, is known as Loch nam Buaidh, 
Loch of the Virtues. For centuries this small sheet of water 
was believed to be the haunt of the fearsome water-horse ; 
and much of the folk-lore of these weird islands is devoted 
to the activities of this supernatural creature. The other 
lochan usually dries up entirely during summer drought. 
On Ceann Iar is the only noticeable hillock. It is called 
Cnoc Mor, the Great Hillock ; and I should imagine that it 
attains an altitude of not more than, say, sixty feet above 
sea-level. To-day, as I already have indicated, no one lives 
on Ceann Iar, although in years gone by crofters on Ceann 
Ear had seasonal dwellings on that island. However, one 
still may see a tenantless and tottering building on Ceann 
Jar, at a place called Croic. Erskine Beveridge, in his 
stupendous work on the archeology and topography of 
North Uist, which was published in 1911, refers to a large 
cattle-fold on Ceann Iar ‘ with a range of seven adjoining 
huts, these latter serving as temporary accommodation for 
the crofters of Ceann Ear.’ 

The area of Shivinish is small. This islet is joined to Ceann 
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lar by an elevated spit of sand and a storm-beach which, as 
already mentioned, are fordable except during the high 
spring-tides. The channel between Ceann Iar and Shillay 
is roughly a third of a mile at its narrowest. It is shored by 
rocks, and is fairly deep—sufficiently deep, in any event, to 
permit of the passage of small sailing craft, and to enable the 
Pharos to anchor close at hand when effecting reliefs, or when 
replenishing coal and other supplies necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the Shillay Lighthouse station. 

It is said that the name, Monach, originated with Shillay. 
In olden times Shillay was known by the Gaelic name, 
Eilean nam Manach, meaning Island of the Monks. On 
Blaeu’s map the group is marked Helskyr na Monich. The 
present lighthouse on Shillay is believed to occupy the site 
of an ancient monastery. Moreover, it is held that on this 
very spot the monks of old used to maintain throughout 
the night a red beacon to warn the tall sailing ships and the 
chieftains’ birlinns of danger, just as the lighthouse of to-day 


warns their successors. 


One of the most interesting references to the Monach Isles 
is to be sought in The Clan Donald. In 1692, the year after 
the Massacre of Glen Coe, Alexander MacDonald (Alasdair 
Ban Mac Iain ’ic Uisdein, to give this gentleman the name by 
which he was known to his own generation, and by which 
he still is known in the traditions of the Outer Isles) despatched 
his galley from Heiskeir to Ballachulish with a cargo of 
barley-meal to relieve the destitution among the remnant 
of the Maclans, who had escaped the vengeance of Robert 
Campbell of Glen Lyon and his felonious accomplices, and 
had returned from the refuge of the hills to their charred 
glen. MacDonald was the tacksman of Heiskeir at the 
time. His promptitude in rendering this assistance to his 
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clans-people is said to have saved them from starvation, and 
is still spoken of in the islands at the telling of tales round the 
peat fires in the long, winter evenings. That MacDonald 
was able to send forth such a cargo testifies to the fertility of 
the MonachrIsles, which always have been regarded as among 
the most fertile of the Hebrides. 


On Ceann Ear in 1886 there were eight crofter families 
and six cottar families, together with a teacher. The 
population then was seventy-five ; and fine specimens of 
manhood the tenants were, I am told—big-boned, deep- 
chested, alert, and intelligent, few of them under six feet 
in height ; and their island the abode of Highland hospitality. 
Owing to emigration to Canada, as also to migration to 
holdings on the main island of North Uist, the population 
has been reduced steadily, so that, at the time of writing, 
there is on Heiskeir a population of seventeen. This consists 
of three crofter families, one cottar, and the teacher-mis- 
sionary. 

Until roughly twenty years ago, the people used peat for 
fuel ; and a grand sight it was to see the Monach fleet of 
smacks, ferrying the peats during fine weather in autumn. 
During August several boats belonging to these isles might 
have been seen lying off Dusary and Claddach Kyles, and at 
a placed called Ardheiskeir. The peats were cast on the 
moor of Kyles Paible, on the west side’ of North Uist, and 
also on certain allotted bogs fringing both sides of the 
Commitee Road, near Loch a’ Charra. The Committee 
Road, by the way, is the name given in North Uist to the 
road running a distance of four miles between Malacleit and 
the Vallay Strand in the north, and Dusary in the south, 
and providing a short cut across the north-west portion of 
that island. It was constructed with a view to providing 
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employment during the potato famine about the year, 1846. 

The inhabitants of the Monach Isles now burn coal, which 
they get by a boat coming periodically with supplies to the 
lighthouse on Shillay. The use of coal led to the introduc- 
tion of a very convenient type of American stove. 

The tenants of Monach always have been looked upon.as 
among the most prosperous crofters in the Hebrides. In 
addition to lobster-fishing, kelp, and the making of tweed, 
these islands have been renowned for their black cattle and 
sheep—from the butcher’s point of view, of course !_ Until 
a decade or two ago, large quantities of tangle ash and 
stenophila kelp were produced ; but, owing to declining 
man-power, this very lucrative home industry has had to be 
abandoned, and no kelp has been exported since 1926, so far 
asIlamaware. The kelp industry, however, is still struggling 
to exist on the mainland of North and of South Uist at fairly 
remunerative prices—struggling chiefly owing to the 
shortage of adequate labour. 


It was in the days before the lighthouse was built on Shillay, 
though long before the monks had quitted its shores, that the 
natives of Monach were wont to pasture their sheep on that 
island. And there came a day—so the story has it—when 
most of the inhabitants, men and women, went over the 
Sound to the shearing of the sheep on Shillay. The men 
were not long at the shearing, however, when they suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of raiding the seals on a tidal skerry 
in the neighbourhood. But they had failed to secure their 
boat properly, with the result that it had drifted well out of 
reach by the time that the flowing tide began to encroach 
seriously upon the skerry. Frantic with despair for the safety 
of their husbands were the Monach women, as they watched 
from Shillay the surging flood-tide encompassing the seal- 
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raiders on the skerry. Their piteous cries at length were 
heard by a woman on the opposite shore, who, unaided, 
launched the only boat available. But her effort was in 
vain : the tide had swept the men of Monach to their drown- 
ing, long ere she reached the skerry. And the folks of the 
Isles were convinced that this fatality was a judgment upon 
the people of Monach, since they believed the seals to be 
human beings, under enchantment. The Seal-folk, in fact, 
are emissaries from the Courts of the Kings of Lochlann, 


under spell. 


Some years ago, when staying at Lochmaddy, I set out 
for the West Side, past West Ford Inn and Claddach Kyles 
and Claddach Kirkibost, and eventually arrived at a tiny 
place called Bayhead. There I diverted from the main island 
road, and lingered through the wild flowers about Balmore 
and Knockantorran until I came to the shore at Maskeir. 
Away out in the Atlantic lay the Monach Isles ; and I was 
dreaming among the long, waving bent-grass and the grass- 
hoppers, when I discerned the Monach boat afar off, making 
for the customary landing-place among the rocks at Maskeir. 
It was a boat with only one mast and a fairly large sail—only 
one mast, I remark, because the Monach boats usually are 
distinguished by their having two masts, éach designed to 
carry a canvas somewhat smaller than the canvas associated 
with a single-masted boat of similar draught and dimensions. 
The Monach seamen maintain (or certainly used to maintain) 
that, in the event of a squall falling upon them during the 
passage between Port Roy and North Uist, they can handle 
with greater skill and confidence a boat having two masts 
and two smallish sails. ' 

All the world was radiant with: warmth and sunshine. 
Upon a still sea rested the Mountains of South Uist. Away 
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to the right of them lay the Barra Isles, seen as if through 
a purple gauze separating faeryland from the full gaze of 
the eyes of men, Barra itself and Mingulay of the Birds 
dwarfing the other islands associated with them. And, then, 
to the east of me was the Island of Benbecula, and the Great 
North Ford that at this range appeared to run up to the base 
of the mountain called Eaval. Far beyond, and without the 
faintest vestige of a cloud upon them, were the Coolins of 
Skye. Out over the Atlantic one discerned quite plainly 
the three main islands of St. Kilda—Boreray, Hirta, and 
Din—with the steep precipices of Conachair and the Bioda 
Mor. 

The Heiskeir boat continued to approach at a steady pace 
with a windless canvas. Every now and then, she was 
completely obscured by the reefs lying offshore, and passed 
by her on her course to Maskeir. I knew how long it would 
be ere she set sail again for Port Roy, on Ceann Ear, since the 
Monach men had several matters to attend to on the main- 
land shore, and a certain amount of cargo to take aboard. 

While they were wandering leisurely through the fields 
to the post-office at Bayhead, I also took to wandering, and 
came upon a cart-track winding through the machar, where 
in places the wheel-ruts lie hidden by wild flowers to the 
extent of more than eighteen inches—so overgrown is this 
track in summer-time. The cart-track led me to a tiny 
homestead at Paiblesgarry, encircled by hayricks galore, and 
corn half-ripe. Here I asked for food, since hunger was 
now upon me, and I had tramped many a good Highland 
mile that day to reach the West Side and the Heiskeir ferry. 
Soon I returned from Paiblesgarry to the shore. There I 
found a flat-bottomed dinghy drawn up among the rocks, 
ready to convey me out to the Monach boat, lying about 
fifty yards offshore, and on the point of weighing anchor 
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for Ceann Ear. I stepped aboard, and ina few minutes less 
than an hour disembarked at the landing-st ge among the 
rocks at Port Roy. When sailing in by Stockay, we over- 
hauled a small boat containing three Uist fishermen, who 
were drawing in flounders on lines with greater rapidity than 
the disciples ever did on the Sea of Galilee in the days of the 
miracles. The sandy sea-floor off the Monach Isles, especially 
the stretch between Ceann Ear and North Uist, abounds in 
flounders. A native informed me that, on a line of 400 
hooks, he often had caught as many as 360 within a couple 
of hours. Seals without number were swimming around 
the skerries on every side of us, quite heedless of our 
proximity. 

The day was calm and warm. Lobster-fishermen belong- 
ing to Grimsay and Benbecula had just come ashore from 
visiting their pots, and were lying half-asleep on the scented 
grass above the shore, their boats meanwhile riding at anchor 
or to moorings in the sunlit harbour of Port Roy. Grimsay 
Isle, I should mention, is renowned for its boat-building. 
Indeed, nearly all the Monach boats, and the boats in which 
the lobster-fishermen visit these shores, have been con- 
structed on that island. The boat in which the natives pass 
to and fro between Heiskeir and West Ford Inn or Maskeir 
was built at Kallin, on Grimsay ; and a fine boat she is. 
Kallin is approximately twenty miles from Port Roy. 

I walked along the path leading among the cultivated 
fields of Ceann Ear to the house of the MacDonalds, where 
I was to sojourn. And I confess that, in all my experience 
of the Outer Hebrides, I never have seen better corn and 
barley and potato crops than here. Small wonder Heiskeir 
has been reputed for its fertility. Thigh-deep, I lingered 
through acres of wild flowers and clover, among bees and 
butterflies and moths that will be loving the profusion of this 
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Hebrid Isle in time of summer or autumn. In ways Ceann 
Ear reminds me strangely of Vatersay, one of the Barra Isles. 
Here, as on Vatersay, one finds ragged robin and wild thyme, 
vetch and orchid and lady’s-smock, knapweed and silver- 
weed, harebell and bird’s-foot trefoil, each one of them 
competing with his fellow-flowers for the best place in the 
sun. 


There is an ancientness about this lone fragment of Scotland, 
an atmosphere old-world and mellow. On Ceann Ear, at 
the downgoing of the sun, you will be seeing an old woman 
with a shawl wrapped round her head, her cheeks weather- 
tanned ; and she lingering in her footless stockings from 
the houses and through the pastures of the island toward 
the rocks skirting the west shore, carrying a couple of pails. 
Watch her closely for a moment, and you will see her 
disappear among the rocks, for the island well lies hidden 
by the boulders of zons, and just within a few feet of high- 
tide mark. The problem of good, fresh water, I was told, 
is a difficult one on Ceann Ear in a dry season ; but the island, 
for all that, is by no means deficient in springs, judging by 
the marshy and mossy spots here and there. It ought to be 
possible to find a plenteous supply of drinking water on 
Ceann Ear. 

The Benbecula and Grimsay lobster-fishermen erect turf 
and stone huts for themselves on the Monach Isles. These 
they inhabit from the end of April till late in September. 
One of their number told me that during the summer months 
they despatch to an agent at Lochmaddy as many as thirty 
dozen lobsters at a time, and that in winter they send them 
direct to London. He boasted to me that the lobsters are 
always alive when they reach their destination. 

1 See Summer Days among the Western Isles, pp. 165-88. 
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While strolling through the orchids and the bird’s-foot 
trefoil, I chanced to fall in with the island missionary, who 
informed me that the total population of these islands was 
twenty-two, and that this number was dwindling steadily. 
At that time, all the inhabitants were MacDonald to name. 
Eight or ten children attended the village school to be taught 
by the missionary himself. To-day only five houses of the 
village are inhabited: several of the remainder now are 
quite uninhabitable. But there is ample room on Heiskeir 
for a greater population. Another couple of families would 
make things considerably easier for the rest, especially in 
co-operative tasks, such as the unloading of Cunningham’s 
puffer, when she arrives at Port Roy with a cargo of coal. 

A few years ago a small jetty was constructed among the 
rocks at Port Roy. At high water this jetty is completely 
submerged. What, then, is the use of it 2 you may enquire. 
Well, it was built to facilitate the shipment of cattle destined 
for the mainland of North Uist by the island boat. The 
cattle are shipped a couple of hours or so before high tide, 
so that, when the boat reaches the other side, either at 
Maskeir or at West Ford Inn, the tide is full. The same 
procedure is followed when bringing cattle over to Heiskeir. 
They are shipped at high water, and arrive at Port Roy 
with the ebb, just as the jetty is beginning to show above the 
water. Thank God for this slight improvement, since few 
have any conception of what animals suffer in transport in 
the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


The Monach folks can tell you everything about the 
elements ; and, indeed, some of them still calculate the hour 
of day by moon and tide and sun. And they say that, if 
a new moon be visible within three days of her birth, the 
Hebrides are sure to be visited by a spell of bad weather. 
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Sometimes the inhabitants of Ceann Ear can manage two 
visits to North Uist in a day, if the tides be suitable. This 
they always endeavour to do when transporting cattle or 
sheep. In winter the sheep on Ceann Iar are sent over to 
Ceann Ear, while the cattle, that throughout the summer 
months graze on Ceann Ear, are tranferred to Ceann Iar. 
Although the ford is passable at low tide, even in winter, the 
cattle seem to find no inducement to wander back to Ceann 
Ear until spring-time, when water begins to run short on 
Ceann Iar and the grass tends to lose its succulence. 

The Heiskeir folks tell me, further, that their calves will 
drink anything, though until fairly recently the rearing of 
calves on Monach was regarded as being almost impossible, 
owing to what was believed to have been the unsuitability 
of the water of these islands. By way of showing how the 
calves have adapted themselves to their environment, the 
natives boast that the calves now reared on Heiskeir will 
drink even a pail-ful of broth ! 

They tell me on Heiskeir that sea-spoil is often cast ashore 
on Ceann Ear, but not so often as on the strands of Baleshare 
and Kirkibost, which appear to be more favourably situated 
from the point of view of driftwood and the like washed up 
by wind and tide. Some years ago, a timber vessel came to 
grief in the Sound of Harris ; and great quantities of yellow 
pine from her were washed ashore on the western seaboard 
of Ceann Ear. But I understand that in recent years 
very little of any value has come ashore at the Monach 
Isles. 

With the exception of the schoolhouse, which faces north, 
all the houses on Ceann Ear, inhabited and uninhabited, face 
east, and look out toward the mainland of North Uist and 
toward Benbecula. So, too, does the small mission-hall, 
with its red corrugated roof. This means that little sunlight 
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enters by doors and windows. I asked the reason for this 
uniform orientation, and was informed that it is best suited 
to prevailing winds and storms—‘ The winter won’t be so 
strong on the door’ was the explanation given me by 
Alasdair MacDonald, at whose house I resided. Not 
infrequently are the Monach Isles visited by storms, and 
swept by gales and high seas. I was told that a few years 
ago the violence of the tempest brought the waves so far 
inland that the natives took fright, and actually forsook their 
dwellings on Ceann Ear for the few elevated spots on the 
island. This experience, I believe, engendered among them 
at the time a desire to evacuate the Monach group in favour 
of crofts on the mainland of North Uist. One can appreciate 
their anxiety in such circumstances, for these islands are 
proverbially low-lying, and there is no telephonic nor 
telegraphic communication between them and the outer 
world when the Atlantic raps ponderously at their doors. 


When, on the morrow, I crossed over to Ceann Iar at 
ebb-tide, the sun was beating on the tall dunes, giving one 
the impression of having wandered far from the islands into 
the interior of Culbin, Scotland’s great tract of desert country. 
In the Sound of Shillay, the channel then dividing me from 
the island on which the lighthouse stands, lobster-fishermen 
belonging to Grimsay heartlessly pursued their calling from 
a boat scarcely visible among the dulsen reefs at low water. 
Eager to ferry the Sound, I hailed the Grimsay men. In 
a moment they rowed themselves clear of the skerries, 
hoisted sail, and made for the rock on which I was standing, 
the tide swirling in about my ankles, and my toes gripping 
the fresh, glistening sea-wrack for fear of slipping. (Two 
things there are in particular that make me feel the meaning 
of freedom. One is the act of squeezing through a fence, or 
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louping a drystane dyke: the other is the getting of my 
feet on wet sea-wrack.) 

Before long I was on the jetty of Shillay, scanning the 
narrows, and picturing to myself the manner in which a 
puffer, bringing a cargo of coal to the lightkeepers, is allowed 
to drift broadside on, with ropes at stem and stern slung 
through rings on the rocks by the shore. The lighthouse 
relief boat lies off here at various intervals, when unloading 
supplies of food and fuel, or when the Northern Lighthouse 
Commissioners visit Shillay by the Pharos, on their biennial 
jaunt of inspection at the public expense. 

On Shillay I was entertained by Lightkeeper Robertson 
and his wife, who were not long in setting me down to an 
ample repast. As there are no cows on Shillay, the lighthouse 
folks stationed on the island obtain their milk supply from 
a couple of goats. I doubt how long the limited pasture 
of Shillay could sustain a cow with a normal appetite, for 
in winter-time even the few sheep pastured on it are obliged 
to eke out their diet by feeding on dulse. 

Before I quitted Shillay, the lighthousemen gave me a 
few minutes’ entertainment with their wireless; and I 
listened to the B.B.C. Dance Band as distinctly as though I 
had been reclining upon my magenta divan in Chelsea, and 
my next-door neighbour’s loud-speaker had been booming 
out upon the square. Fancy this on Shillay! Fancy this 
on a lone rock out in the Atlantic—a rock where, until a few 
years ago, no music was ever heard but the music of the 


elements at war, and that of the singing seals ! 
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THE SEEKER. 
BY DORIS N. CLARK. 


Tue slim dark youth paced restlessly up and down outside 
the theatre. Now and again he stopped to watch some 
man passing by, stopped and gazed with an air of one who 
makes mental notes. Now and again he was called upon 
to perform some odd task or pass the time of day with one 
of the workmen for ever coming and going about the 
theatre. People looked at him curiously from time to 
time. He was simply dressed and obviously poor, but in 
spite of his accent which proclaimed him country bred and 
unused to the town there was an air of culture about him— 
the culture that comes from meeting and conversing with 
one’s fellow-men. He might have been a prince playing at 
pauper for a day, happy in the knowledge that when the 
day was over he would once more return to his natural 
surroundings. 

But he was restless. It was several weeks now since he 
had come to London expecting to find the streets paved 
with gold and its air filled with the music of great men’s 
words. He had found the music of men’s words, but they 
were the words of humble men—his fellow-workers and 
the men about the theatre. He still longed for greatness. 

He sighed. It was spring now and at home the woods 
would be turning green and the year would be reawakening. 
And there would be daffodils—* daffodils that come before 
the swallow dares, and take the winds of March with beauty.’ 
He repeated it to himself. They were lovely words. 
William Shakespeare knew how to write. 
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He stopped in his stride as if he had come to a decision. 
He thought hard. Was it for this he had come to London— 
to wait outside a theatre at everyone’s beck and call: He 
had risked everything—sacrificed safety and beauty and 
contentment—for this! ‘Daffodils that come before the 
swallow dares——’ He laughed. He could do better than 
that. If only they would listen to him. At present they 
laughed at him—a country lad with a lot of high ambitions, 
and there were University men about who had received 
years of education and culture and yet could get not hearing. 
The theatre was no place for him, they had told him— 
except outside. But he meant to show them. 

‘Lad,’ a familiar voice called him—the manager. ‘ Hold 
my horse, lad.’ 

His moment had come: ‘ Sir, I hold no horses. I am 
an actor.’ 

‘An actor, begad. And where do you play, master 
actor ?” 

‘I could play with your players, sir, if you would have 
me. And I can write your plays too.’ 

‘A writer into the bargain! And what plays will you 
give us—stories of love and hate and murder in sonorous 
metre 

‘I write of human beings.’ 

‘Poor stuff, master writer, poor stuff.’ 

“We are such stuff as dreams are made on.’ 

‘Well answered, Will Shakespeare. For that one line 
I'll take thee.’ 

He beckoned to a youth across the street : 

‘Hold my horse, lad. Come, Will, we'll see thee an 
actor yet.’ 
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VOICES FROM OLD FURROWS. 
BY W. J. BLYTON. 


Asout the time of Shakespeare’s birthday, the family 
festival of the Coronation, the miracle of another spring on 
the ploughlands, and the centenary of John Constable, 
master of English landscape, it chanced that, via FitzGerald’s 
letters from Woodbridge and Crabbe on his Aldeburgh 
coast, I came again upon a queer little book I have inherited 
—printed long before Waterloo, the battle of the Nile or 
the retreat from Moscow—Bloomfield’s Rural Tales and 
Ballads, drenched in time past and in the spirit of that som- 
nolent countryside. 

Five inches by three, with tiny type and period wood- 
cuts, it was published by a Charles Daly, bound by a W. S. 
Clarke of Dorking, and contains not only the original pre- 
face by the noted Capell Lofft (a personage in his day—an 
odd, classical Suffolk squire who named his oaks Homer, 
Aschylus, Plato, Socrates, Milton) but a memoir by the 
poet’s brother George. It is as interesting to handle as its 
shelf-neighbours, the Jacob Tonson edition of Mr. Dryden’s 
Virgil with its fantastic woodcuts, or old Somerville’s Chase, 
or the first edition of the lectures on poetry by Wm. Hazlitt, 
Esq., ‘at the Surrey Institution’ in Waterloo year, or the 
1815 edition of Wordsworth’s early poems with drawings 
by Sir George Beaumont. In Hanoverian times, long before 
Queen Victoria was even born, our forefathers had a passion 
for these diminutive, dumpy books ; and (in theory at any 
rate) took brook-side rambles with such nonpareil reprints 
of Bacon, Cowley, Pepys, Defoe, Mandeville, John Ray the 
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naturalist, Boswell’s Johnson, Gray’s letters, White’s Selborne, 
Spectator and Rambler papers, or Thomson’s Seasons ; of which 
last work my copy, ‘ printed for Hopper & Son, Market Street 
Lane, Manchester, by Mark Wardle’ about 1780 is Bloom- 
field’s rival for typographical and pictorial piquancy. They 
were prefaced usually by anonymous, painstaking Lives of 
* the bard,’ telling where ‘ our author received the rudiments 
of his education ’ and the ‘local gentlemen ’ who were first 
to be interested in his ‘ effusions.’ 

Bloomfield was befriended well by Capell Lofft and the 
Duke of Grafton ; his fellow-peasant, Clare, a few miles 
away, by sixteen peers (all duly named in my Northampton- 
shire life of him); Crabbe (another East Anglian) by 
Burke, the Duke of Rutland and others. It does seem that 
patrons such as these were not ‘ patronising’ but the soul 
of tact, sometimes brotherly without a trace of condescen- 
sion. Democracy has not produced a more human relation 
between the prosperous ungifted and the poor man tempor- 
arily visited by the god. It lets him sell his wares through 
an agent; and, in its own virile idiom, ‘sink or swim.’ 
Sometimes a publisher was princely. Thus Mr. John 
Murray in 1819 gave Crabbe ‘ the munificent sum of £3,000’ 
for The Tales of the Hall and the remaining copyright of his 
previous poems. Moore says: ‘ When he received the bills 
for £3,000 we (Moore and Rogers the poets) earnestly 
advised that he should deposit them in safe hands ; but no, 
he “ must take them with him to Troubridge and show 
them to his son John. Otherwise at home they would 
hardly believe in his luck.” ’ At Salisbury, Mr. Everett (a 
banker) repeated the suggestion, with a like result. It is 
not too much to say that this £3,000 equals £8,000 or 
£9,000 in our day. Whitaker, the first begetter of the 
Almanack, bought up all of Clare he could lay hands on at 
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moreof a bargain price. Bloomfieldhad the perfect boomster 
Lofft to look after his interests. Johnson’s terrific letter to 
Chesterfield does eighteenth- and nineteenth-century patrons 
less than justice. The higher bourgeoisie and country 
gentry have not been at all bad friends to the struggling 
Muse ; and they were as good to Turner and to Constable 
as these independent-minded painters would let them be. 
Ours is a very knowing, preoccupied time of book clubs 
and circles, which, with radio talks on new books, and news- 
paper reviews, tell the man in the Tube what he need not read 
and what he simply must. They would probably give you 
to understand that Cowper, Thomson, Dyer, Hood, Bloom- 
field and a dozen others are negligible, the great Unread : 
a great relief to thousands of their true believers who are 
interested in short cuts. But to save time is often to miss 
pleasure. The byways are good to loiter in. We must 
not be intimidated by great names, in literature or its critics. 
One whom ‘Christopher North,’ W. H. Hudson and 
Edmund Blunden have praised can safely be enjoyed without 
loss of caste or modernity. Huge réclame has (rightly) 
grown round the words of Blake, Shelley, Keats and, in our 
own day, Mr. Yeats ; appreciation of them is delivered as 
the sign of the illuminated. But it is not the only sign. 
Being fashionable, such appreciation can, unfortunately, be 
simulated ; and sometimes it is, painfully. But if a man 
tellsme he tastessome exquisite bouquet in Gray’s or Cowper's 
letters—in FitzGerald’s or Lamb’s; that he sees something 
in the ‘ flat’ parts of Wordsworth, despite the remarks of - 
the zsthetes ; and that he spends time (more than he strictly 
ought) over some minor neglected poets—this is a touch- 
stone of his literary genuineness. He is not stoking up in 
preparation for a literary ‘at home’ in a suburban salon. 
The reader whose taste rings sincerely is he who is, as it were, 
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fearlessly and innocently a little ‘ behind the times’; has 
an obstinate unborrowed prejudice or two; knows the 
masterpieces, but will not be bullied by them any more 
than by this week’s ‘ novel of genius’ ; who admires eagles 
and birds of paradise but will not have his ear spoiled 
for the few trite notes of the sparrow and the reed-warbler. 
Equally it is evidence of originality when a person deliber- 
ately prefers sand-dune, marsh, ‘ the level waste, the rounding 
grey,’ to the Trossachs, the Dolomites or the Apennines. 
His nature-sense is keener than that of the colour-hunters ; 
it needs less violent stimulus. The same is true of writers. 
Of two fine works, their art being equal, that is the greater 
which has the less garish subject. This is what makes the 
subtle, transfiguring genius of Tennyson, Crabbe and others 
more remarkable in a way than the gorgeous effects of a 
Turner or a Shelley. Many of us prefer the neat intimate 
realisms of Gilbert White in his diary of a parish to the 
romantic prose of Ruskin in the Alps—glimpses of the lodges 
of England, bridle paths and stile tracks footed by the last 
labourer, to pyrotechnic sunsets over Venice. 

All this explains why a few readers who revere their 
Virgil, depicting ‘tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and 
herd,’ and know the nature-touch of Shakespeare or Words- 
worth, Keats or Hardy—have still a place in their heart for 
“the Farmer’s Boy’ and his Suffolk home. The critical 
oracles will say it does not signify that this old Suffolk work 
is unique in our literature, in this—that no one else has done 
in poetry (and few in prose either) the whole life of a farm 
from year to year in one extended view. But to some it does 
signify. It belongs to the Husbandry of dear, slow England 
before farmers and landowners in the early eighteenth 
century had even exported food! Bloomfield in his lesser 
pieces depicts Scottish drovers passing through our fat, 
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sleeping shires—a French mariner from a wreck and battle 
on the high seas, begging among the peasantry—the rough 
and ready methods of the unspecialised, versatile land- 
workers—a farmer’s ‘horkey’ or feast—a country hiring 
and fair—the local agrarian power the Duke of Grafton at 
Euston through whose glades “ Giles untaught and unrepining 
strayed’ without rebuke from keeper or ranger. 

It is all ‘long and merry ago’; and ‘the unimaginable 
touch of time’ has given these old humanities and dignities 
a gracious something which can only live in literature, the 
charmed memory of the race. These dear ancients and 
provincials are one with the Mellstock Choir, the Wessex 
Waits, the dairy folk of Talbot Hays ; Shallow and Slender 
recalling the price of ewes at Stamford Fair. Plainly it was 
an uncompetitive England. Russian and American wheat 
were not poured hither ; nor Chinese and Egyptian eggs ; 
nor Danish bacon and butter; nor foreign dried milk, 
Argentine beef, and potatoes from Jersey, tomatoes from 
Guernsey, and early greens from France with onions from 
Spain and Portugal. Britain was mainly its own orchard 
and back garden and stockyard ; importing chiefly exotics, 
such as tobacco, wine, lemons, spices and perfumes. Far 
more of it was, proportionately, cultivated. If some owners 
and farmers were task-masters, they were at least land- 
proud—as were their workers, with all their long hours and 
their diet of suet dumpling, bacon, beans, and vegetable 
broth. Lives were then lived of which it is touchingly true 
to say (despite the occasionally shrewdly felt pinch) that they 
illustrated ‘holy poverty.’ Gay’s ‘bowzy-boy’ existed ; 
so did Burns’s cottar. Sancta simplicitas dwelt in the 
states-men’s homes in Wordsworth-land, sacred home- 
feeling clung to Scottish crofts ; and the one-storey Dorset 
or South-English cottage was the very symbol of peace to 
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many an inarticulate labourer as he footed the path home 
in the darkling afternoon. It was a brief interval when work 
on the soil was a good way of life, as well as a frugal liveli- 
hood ; a phase better than the distresses of a century and 
more earlier, better than the later exodus from green England 
into the Smoke. The S.P.C.K. and others printed cheap 
little books for cottars, and these found a ready sale when 
chapmen and colporteurs hawked them through the shires 
—his book pack was as familiar a sight in the lanes as the 
reddle-man, tinker, knife-grinder, pedlar, or vagrant. One 
of many such is before me as I write: Sketches of Rural 
Affairs, by a Mrs. Charles Tomlinson, expounding soundly 
(and piously) for the rustic the plough ; the Seed-lip, the 
harrow, ‘and England’s Resources in Time of Dearth’ ; 
the fold, dairy, hayfield, sickle, flail, poultry-yard, orchard, 
fence, and water-course. Neat wood engravings serve as 
chapter-headings, and Bishop Mant’s British Months are 
freely quoted, as are the Scriptures against Sloth ; and it is 
insisted from time to time (in italics) that a ploughman has 
many good reasons to be contented and happy in the station God 
has placed him in. This fine old matron of the Farm is no 
Addison, poetising from outside— 


O how fresh the morning air ! 
Charming fresh the morning air ! 
When the Zephirs and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breath compare, 
Their odoriferous breath compare. 


(Exeunt, singing)! She knows the job, and is writing for 
people who know it and wish to improve at it. When 
money and gentry forsook country for town, when brains 
left it for steam and brick, naturally those old homes in the 
by-lanes often became tumbledown and insanitary ; but they 
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need not be, so long as a vigorous agricultural life supports 
a rural polity. 

Bloomfield, like scores of other cottagers who made their 
mark, by day lived in wide spaces of air, quiet, and light, 
with the aboriginal smells and primeval sights round him ; 
by night, in lamplight (between calls of duty) spelling out 
some educative volume and getting what Wordsworth 
called ‘a strong bookmindedness.’ As an existence, it 
compares favourably with being pushed, as by hydraulic 
pressure, into an overcrowded Tube train hardly in time to 
‘Mind the doors !’ at the crush hour. When his widowed 
mother put the boy in charge of her older son, ‘ she charged 
me,’ he says, ‘ as I valued a mother’s blessing, to watch over 
him, to set good examples for him, and never to forget that 
he had lost his father.’ Family pride flourished in these 
damp little homes—possibly more than in the artisans’ 
enormous block of flats. The life of the farmer’s boy was 
‘constant, cheerful servitude’; the fields his study, Nature 
was his book. He describes the first ploughing— 


The work is done: no more to man is given ; 

The grateful farmer trusts the rest to heaven. 

Yet oft with anxious heart he looks around 

And marks the first green blade that breaks the ground ; 
In fancy sees his trembling oats uprun, 

His tufted barley yellow in the sun. 


Another boy is put to rook-scaring, like Jude the Obscure : 


And when at daybreak summoned from his bed, 
Light as the lark that carolled o’er his head— 
His sandy way, deep-worn by hasty showers, 
O’er-arched with oaks that formed fantastic bowers 
Waving aloft their towering branches proud 

In borrowed tinges from the eastern cloud, 

‘Gave inspiration pure as ever flowed, 
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and he sings with the birds or imitates their calls. Returning, 
he is told by the dairy-maid to call the cows— 


sedate and slow, 
The right of conquest all the law they know, 


and they are milked out of doors under the elms. Churning, 
feeding the pigs and poultry, chopping firewood, and clean- 
ing up take up his morning. Suffolk cheese a century and 
a half ago was made only from skim, and wits said it was 
“so hard that pigs grunt at it, dogs bark at it, but none dare 
bite it.’ Bloomfield’s version is : 


Its fame abroad by every tongue is spoke, 
The well-known butt of many a flinty joke. 


The fault is London’s ; London took the shire’s cream and 
butter. 


Dairy produce throngs the eastern road ; 
Delicious veal, and butter every hour 

From Essex lowlands and the banks of Stour ; 
And further far, where numerous herds repose, 
From Orwell’s brink, from Waveney or Ouse, 
Hence Suffolk dairy-wives run mad for cream, 
And leave their milk with nothing but its name. 
To cheese converted, what can be its boast ? 
What, but the common virtues of a post ? 


Cheshire and the Vale of Severn, he adds, refused thus to 
‘turn the mead’s sweet nectar into stone.’ 
Meanwhile, 
On airy downs the idling shepherd lies 
And sees to-morrow in the marbled skies, 
until summer, when the countryman ‘ views the future with 


the present hours, and looks for failures as he looks for 
showers’ and thinks of his hay store well ahead, his roots 
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and kale ; sees the nodding wheat-ear with its milky-kernels 
taking a brown tinge from the sun. The youngster is 
Nature’s darling ; to him, in quiet places, the mighty Mother 
unveils her face— 


And with one ray his infant soul inspires, 
Just kindling there her never-dying fires, 
Whence solitude derives peculiar charms 

And Heaven-directed thought his bosom warms. 


Imagine the nostalgia with which the uprooted Bloomfield 
wrote that in the city garret in Bell Alley, Coleman Street 
—for London got him, as it got so many other strugglers, 
and slowly mumbled him in its giant jaws. Absence from 
the home fields was provocation, and many a good thing 
has been written for the sake of escape. He sees the self of 
years ago lying in the herbage, staring at the maturing corn, 
‘a glorious sight if glory dwells below,’ and valued for 
itself more than for its cash equivalent. For no farmer 
worth his salt (in my experience of fellow-farmers) would 
prefer £60 from the N.F.U. insurance department for a 
destroyed stack to £50 worth of the same corn or hay safely 
housed or thatched. The medium he works in matters : 
his is an art, not all a trade, a way of life as well as a gruelling 
livelihood. 

After some Teniers-like touches in the stockyard, comes 
the Fall : 3 


Again the year’s decline, midst storms and floods, 
The thundering chase, the yellow fading woods. 
It comes ; and roaring woods obedient wave. 


We hear sheep-bells in the clean wind, the wild duck, the 

roosting pheasant’s staccato cry, the bell clapping from the 

squat tower of a church which had a straw roof and was 
VoL, 156.—No. 936. 51 
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environed by dock, mallow, and nettle, and nested in by 
grey-capped daws. All days ‘slide by amid the unfinished 
toil of husbandry,’ and in winter we see the night meal in 
the old shapeless farm kitchen, hams hanging with onions 
from the curved beams. 

His Suffolk was before the industrial revolution which 
gave away many of our primary crafts to foreigners. Like 
Essex, Kent, the Cotswolds, Wilts, Oxfordshire, the West 
_ Country and the northern dales, it was graziers’ country, 
home of woolstaplers and weavers like Thomas Betson and 
Thomas Paycocke, who built those churches of Lynn, 
Saffron Walden, Thaxted, Long Melford and Snettisham, 
those bourgeois homes and inns that bore fine carving out- 
side—floral designs, trade-marks, family crests and a text in 
Latin or old English. At Norwich, Ipswich, Sudbury and 
Colchester and all the villages was heard the spinning-wheel 
or rough loom. Pack-horses paused from habit by the 
Fleece, the Woolpack, the Wain, or Staplers’ Arms. As 
Fuller said, ‘ This county is charactered like Bethsheba, “ She 
layeth her hand to the spindle and her hands hold the dis- 
taffe”’ : it will not be amiss to pray that the Plough may go 
along and the wheel around, that so (being fed by the one 
and clothed by the other) there may be, by God’s blessing, 
no danger of starving in our nation.’ A sturdy provin- 
cialism did not apologise for itself: the scholar Capell Lofft 
in this book speaks of dialect ‘ which even well-educated 
persons in Suffolk and Norfolk do not avoid; and which 
may be said, as to general custom, to have become in those 
shires an established thing.’ 

A like exile in town drew out the rural impressions in 
Shakespeare’s mind, of course with greater subtlety. He did 
not make up those vivid rustic conversations—he reported 
and remembered them. Davy the factotum, while his 
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master Shallow receives the ‘man of war’ Falstaff, fusses 
round : ‘ Shall we sow the headlands with wheat?’ ‘ Aye,’ 
answers the self-important gentleman-farmer, ‘ with red 
wheat, Davy, with red wheat.’ ‘ And, sir, here is the smith’s 
note for shoeing, and ploughirons . . . Sir, a new link to 
the bucket must needs be had... And, sir, do you mean 
to stop any of William’s wages, about the sack he lost the 
other day at Hinckley fair?’ I can vouch for it that such 
talk goes on in many a farmhouse this day, as four or five 
hundred years ago. As the little Bloomfield, so the great 
Shakespeare, felt the pull of the furrows, saw ‘ the sunburnt 
sicklemen, of August weary,’ the pole-clipt hop-field, the 
singing “between the acres of the rye,’ ‘the white sheet 
bleaching on the hedge,’ the ‘ rich leas of wheat, rye, barley, 
vetches, oats and pease’; the chat about prices, “How a 
yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? . . . how a score of 
ewes now ?’ ‘A score of ewes may be worth ten pounds.’ 

He hearkened to drovers in the inn yard at ‘ four by the 
day—Charles’s wain is over the chimney top’: and Tom 
the ostler being told to ‘ beat Cut’s saddle, put a few flocks 
in the point ; the poor jade is wrung in the withers . . . 
Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, enough to give 
them the bots. This house is turned upside down since 
Robin ostler died. Poor fellow! never joyed since the 
price of oats rose: it was the death of him.’ 

Shakespeare liked to watch ‘the breathless housewife 
churn,’ to join in ‘shepherd’s homely curds, his cold thin 
drink out of his leather bottle,’ grieved to see ‘ summer corn 
by tempest lodged,’ laughed to see ‘ a fat and bean-fed horse 
neighing like a filly foal.’ And at night he was very content, 
“while spurs the belated traveller to gain the timely inn,’ 
while ‘light thickens, and the crow makes wing to the 
rooky wood,’ to hear ‘ the heavy ploughman snore, all with 
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weary task foredone’ while he watched ‘ through the house 
a glimmering light by the dead and drowsy fire,’ and 


The cat with eyne of burning coal 
Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole ; 
And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth 
All the blither for their drouth ; 


and there is ‘no din but snores the house about,’ and ‘ the 
bat hath flown his cloistered flight’ or ‘ the beetle with his 
drowsy hum.’ 

He had the countryman’s sentiment of the ‘ auld hoose ’ 
with its nocturnal stirs and whisperings, as of fairies * follow- 
ing darkness like a dream.’ His matchless dream-faculty had 
deep play by the old chimney-corner. After all, peasant 
blood ran in him. There exist bills to show that he bought 
hay: I hope and believe he took a few handfuls, felt and 
smelt them critically, and watched how his animals savoured 
it. Anyway, my agricultural mind finds references in his 
work to sheep-shearing, stabling, harnessing, forage, clover 
leys, enclosure, ploughing, shepherding, reaping, snaring, 
and games like ‘ more sacks to the mill’ and ‘nine men’s 
morris.’ 

The earth of Shakespeare is a good earth, and bears good 
fruit—even the apple called man. There are bits of it left, 
immune from petrol pumps, arterial roads, flats, electricity 
pylons and advertisement hoardings. But like his martlet, 
it lives on sufferance, and ‘ builds in the weather on the 
outward wall, even in the force and road of casualty.’ 
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WHEN GEORGE IV VISITED IRELAND. 
BY H. MONTGOMERY HYDE. 


THE recent royal visit to Ireland recalls the State Visit paid 
by King George IV shortly after his Coronation in 1821. 
This monarch was the first of the present dynasty to set foot 
in that part of his kingdom ; and, paradoxical as this may 
appear, he was accorded a magnificent reception by the 
Irish people. | 

Among those who accompanied him was the Foreign 
Secretary, the Marquess of Londonderry, better known as 
Lord Castlereagh. This statesman recorded his impressions 
of the journey in a series of striking letters to his wife. With 
the exception of part of one of them, none of these letters 
has been previously published, and the thanks of the present 
writer are due to their owner, the Marquess of Lothian, 
and to the Marquess of Londonderry, for permission to 
quote from them in the following account. 


King George IV’s visit to Ireland took place two months 
after his Coronation. On July 31, 1821, His Majesty set 
out from Carlton House for Portsmouth, where he arrived 
the same day and immediately embarked on his own ‘ yatch’ 
(as he spelled it), the Royal George. 

It took this vessel nearly a week to make Holyhead, 
where it had been arranged that Lord Londonderry and the 
other ministers in attendance upon the King should join the 
party. Here a further delay was occasioned by the news of 
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Queen Caroline’s fatal illness, which necessitated several 
changes in the arrangements. Progress was also impeded by 
contrary winds which nearly determined the King to con- 
tinue the voyage in one of the new steam packets. 

For a royal yacht the accommodation provided by the 
Royal George was modest enough even for those times. She 
was a sailing vessel of some 340 tons and had been built in 
1817 at Deptford dockyard from a design by Sir Henry 
Peake, one of the surveyors of the navy. ‘The quarter 
deck of this royal yacht scarcely exceeded in decoration that 
of one of our own crack frigates :’ so runs a contemporary 
description. ‘The King’s dining cabin is a room about 
twenty-three feet wide and full seventeen feet deep. A 
door, opposite to that by which we had entered, conducted 
us through a passage about three and a half feet wide and 
seven feet and a half long to the King’s state cabin or drawing- 
room, which we supposed to be about twenty feet wide 
and fifteen or sixteen deep. To the left of the passage, 
entered by a door from the state cabin, was the King’s 
bedchamber, measuring about thirteen feet one way and the 
length of the passage the other. The ceiling was about six 
feet and a half from the deck, and the royal apartments, 
though richly and tastefully fitted up, did not appear to 
contain a single superfluous piece of furniture.’ 

Whilst waiting for further news of the Queen, His Majesty 
paid a visit to his friend Lord Anglesey, whose place, Plas- 
newydd, was close by. Next day he returned to Holyhead, 
where he was met by Lord Londonderry. 

In the three following letters the Foreign Secretary de- 
scribes what happened at Holyhead down to the time the 
royal yacht eventually left for Ireland on August 12. His 
wife Emily, to whom the letters are addressed, was a daughter 
of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
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* Royal Yatch. 
Thursday, 2 p.m. 
[oth August, 1821.] 
Dearest Em, ; 

The Messenger with the news of the Queen’s death arrived 
an hour since and returned forthwith. 

I write merely a line to say the King has embargoed me and 
ordered me to proceed with him to Dublin. We shall cross as 
soon as we can. His Excellency will be quite Private, and He 
will remain in retirement at the Park, till the time comes for his 
shewing himself. 

Don’t think us both mad if we should go over in a Steam Boat. 

God bless you, 


* Holyhead, 
Royal George, 
toth August, 1821. 
My dearest Em, 

We are still here wind-bound. The weather very bad and 
no prospect of moving to-day. The Queen has been very kind 
in ordering her remains to Brunswick, and making W. Austen 
her Heir. The King has been very reasonable in lending himself 
to every proper arrangement on this occasion, and bears his 
Good fortune with great propriety. 

I am very comfortably lodg’d on board of this Yatch and slept 
sound last night notwithstanding the noise and the hardness of 
my bed... 


* Holyhead, 
Royal George, 
11th Aug. 12 o'clock. 
We are still wind-bound, my Dearest Em, but I regret it the 
less, as the King is decorously quiet here, and when we get over 
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Paddy will be well drill’d to let His Majesty go peaceably to the 
Park for the proper number of days before he makes his public 
appearance. 

H.M. dined with us yesterday, and was in good health and 
spirits, longing however to get over.’ 


About three o’clock in the afternoon of August 12 the 
Royal George was sighted some distance off the harbour of 
Dunleary, which the authorities had already decided to 
rename Kingstown in honour of the occasion. On landing 
at the pier an hour and a half later, His Majesty was given 
a rousing welcome by the crowds which had been lining 
the shore from early morning. Among the spectators the 
King recognised several old friends. One of them, Mr. Dennis 
Bowes Daly, was in the very act of shaking hands with His 
Majesty when he had the misfortune to be deprived of his 
pocket-book and a watch valued at sixty guineas. 

As he stepped into his carriage George turned round and 
acknowledged the cheers which rent the air on all sides. 
“God bless you all,’ he said fervently. ‘I thank you from 
my heart.’ 

The royal cavalcade then drove through Dublin to the 
Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park where, as His Majesty told 
a friend, it was intended that ‘in view of the Queen’s death 
the strictest privacy for a few days will be observed, as far 
as proper decency and decorum may require.’ When he 
alighted in the Park his carriage was immediately sur- 
rounded by another crowd, and the King could not resist 
delivering himself of a pleasing impromptu speech. 

“In addressing you, I conceive I am addressing the nobility, 
gentry, and yeomen of Ireland. This is one of the happiest 
moments of my life. I feel pleased, being the first of my family 
that set foot on Irish ground. Early in my life I loved Ireland, 
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my heart was always with them. I rejoice at being amongst my 
faithful Irish friends. I always considered them such, and this 
day proves to me I am beloved by them. Circumstances of a 
delicate nature, to which it is needless to advert, have precluded 
me from visiting you sooner. I have had a fatiguing voyage. 
If I do not express myself as warmly as I ought, I beg you will 
not attribute it to want of affection. I am obliged to you for the 
kindness you evinced towards me this day; rank, station and 
honour are nothing ; to feel that I live in the hearts of my Irish 
subjects is to me the most exalted happiness. I assure you, 
my dear friends, I have an Irish heart, and will this night give a 
proof of my affection towards you, as I am sure you will towards 
me, by drinking your health in a bumper of whiskey punch.’ 

During the next few days the King remained quietly with 
Lord Talbot, the Lord-Lieutenant. On August 17 he made 
his State entry into Dublin, and it was perhaps. the greatest 
personal triumph of his life. His Majesty was seated in an 
open barouche drawn by eight horses, while in his hat was 
displayed an enormous shamrock to which he repeatedly 
pointed. In the midst of the shouting he declared to his 
Private Secretary, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, who was an 
Irishman, that ‘he might be proud of his country : they are 
anoble people.’ As he looked on the acclaiming multitudes 
from the windows of Dublin Castle he was observed to 
shed tears. Lord Sidmouth expressed wonder at the patent 
loyalty of a people who had recently been in rebellion ; the 
King replied, ‘No, not at all! Their former character 
must have been caused by misrule.’ He discussed the Act 
of Union quite frankly with some of the Irish gentry, whom 
he met at the State Banquet which was given in the evening. 
“You all commited a great mistake,’ he said. ‘ You should 
have made terms as the Scotch did ; and you could have got 
any terms !’ 
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It was perhaps something of a coincidence that one of | 


the King’s ministers in attendance was Lord Londonderry, 
who as Lord Castlereagh and Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant twenty years before had been mainly responsible 
for the passing into law of the Act of Union. At that time 
the mob had burned him in effigy outside his house and then 
broken all his windows. He now came in for a truly 
astonishing share of the general acclamation. He was cheered 
tumultuously, and the people even attempted to chair him 
through the streets. ‘I am grown as popular in 1821 as 
unpopular formerly, and with as little merit,’ was his charac- 
teristic remark ; ‘and of the two unpopularity is the more 
convenient and gentlemanlike.’ 

After a round of entertainment which lasted for a week it 
was little wonder that Londonderry wrote enthusiastically to 
his wife : 


Dublin, 23rd. [August.] 
My dearest Em, 

_. . « Never did Providence preside over any Barren transaction 
more auspiciously than over this visit to Ireland. It has been 
without alloy—everything perfect. I have not seen a drunken 
man in the streets, I have not heard an unkind word from a single 
individual, and yet I have mixed unsparingly with the people 
and the effect is not less strong in the remote parts of Ireland where 
every village has been illuminated for the King’s arrival. A 
Gentleman met a poor Paddy from this part of Ireland in the 
streets of Dublin and asked him what had brought him to Town— 
“ Sure your Honor I came to see the King.” “ But what made 
you come above 100 miles on such an errand?” “ Why to 
be sure it was a good walk, but thought nothing of it, when I 
consider it, how much further His Majesty, Long life to Him, 
had come to see me!” 
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I shall set out to-morrow for the North after attending a 


Déjeuner given to the King on the lawn at Leinster House by 


the Dublin Society. I go to Slane en chemin with the Lord 
Lieut., Lord Sidmouth, and the Duke of Montrose, from whence 
I shall start early the next morning. The Esterhazys’ and the 
Manners’ replace us on Saturday, and the King returns to Dublin 
on Sunday to pursue his labors. He will embark on the 1st. 
I shall endeavour to reach Town as soon as the King, but you 
shall hear from me again upon my movements when I reach Mt. 


‘Stewart... . 
: Yours ever, my Dearest Em, 


Most affectionately, 


The hostess of Slane Castle, which is referred to in this 
letter, was, of course, the King’s friend, Lady Conyngham. 
Her residence was in the neighbouring’ county of Meath. 
‘The King’s passion for the place is equal to that for the 
proprietress,’ wrote Londonderry afterwards; ‘ greater it 
cannot be.’ Curiously enough the party included William 
Plunket, a relative of the Conynghams, whose virulent 
attacks on Castlereagh during the Union debates in the old 
Irish Parliament must rank as among the most severe in the 
history of rhetoric. But not even the presence of this 
erstwhile anti-Unionist leader disturbed the general har- 
mony. ‘The evening was most royally dull,’ was Lon- 
donderry’s laconic comment. 

The King also visited Powerscourt, Lord Powerscourt’s 
seat in County Wicklow, and even managed to put in a 
day’s racing at the Curragh before he left Ireland. 

September 3 was the date finally fixed for His Majesty’s 
departure. The scene on the shore at Dunleary was extra- 
ordinary. Daniel O’Connell, the leading Nationalist and 
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champion of Repeal, appeared at the head of a deputation, 
and on his knees presented the King with a crown of laurel 
leaves. George shook him warmly by the hand, and 
accepted the tribute. ‘My friends,’ he said to those around 
him, ‘ when I arrived in this beautiful country, my heart 
overflowed with joy—it is now depressed with sincere 
sorrow. I never felt sensations of more delight than since 
I came to Ireland—I cannot expect to feel any superior nor 
many equal, till I have the happiness of seeing you again. 
Whenever an opportunity offers wherein I can serve Ireland, 
I shall seize on it with eagerness.’ With these words His 
Majesty embarked, while several of the loyal gentry, who 
attempted to follow him on to the royal barge, fell into the 
- water in an intoxication of loyalty and alcohol. 

On the return journey the Royal George encountered a 
violent storm, with the result that the party had to land at 
Milford Haven after several unsuccessful attempts to stand 
out to sea and make Portsmouth. ‘We lost the tiller,’ 
wrote the King, ‘ and the vessel was for some minutes down 
on her beam ends... The oldest and most experienced 
of our sailors were petrified and paralysed . . . Everyone 
almost flew up in their shirts upon deck in terrors that are 
not to be described ... Most even of our crew and 
company were deadly sick, but the very worst of all was my 
poor self; and I am now for the first time, since we are 
again at anchor in smooth water, risen from my bed, and 
not without considerable exertion and inconvenience to 
myself.’ 

George was eventually obliged to go ashore at Milford 
Haven on September 13. Two days later he was back in 
Carlton House. 

It was altogether a memorable and no less remarkable 
visit. It might, under happier auspices, have presaged well 
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for the future happiness of Ireland. Unfortunately the 
‘ spirit of loyal union’ which King George IV was so grati- 
fied to notice did not, as he hoped, * remain unabated and 
unimpaired ’ in the country. It was only in the nature of 
things, too, that the town where he landed should, after a 
century, revert to its old name. Still, there is some slight 
comfort in the reflection that to many this place is, and always 
will be, known as Kingstown. 


A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


Here, like dead summer under winter skies, 

Remote and still, bereft of song and bloom 

The silent Garden of Remembrance lies, 

Yet is not lonely, nor a place of gloom ; 

For those who sleep herein await their spring 

Or have already found it, far away ; 

Like birds which leave sad shores to mount and sing 
Rapturous songs through endless summer day. 


The hidden bulbs, the tight-closed buds await 

The breath of spring to bid them wake and glow 
And, One still standing at the garden gate 

As in that Easter garden long ago 

When His friends’ faith, like the grey skies, was dim, 
Shall wake to life all those who sleep in Him. 


C. M. MALLET. 
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MANNERS. 
BY C, E, LAWRENCE. 


ONCE on a late summertime a man was walking through a 
meadow and, as is customary with joyful hearts in the 
freedom and exhilarations of Nature, he slashed with his 
cane at the heads of the long seeding grasses and in doing 
so struck a bee; whereupon instinctively he exclaimed, ‘1 
beg your pardon!’ That is the whole of the story, told 
because of the excellent manners of him who inadvertently 
had assaulted the most admirable of God’s insects. 

The apology can have brought no comfort to the bee, 
though it may have done so to the man ; yet the trait revealed 
by it was good. It marked a habit of consideration, a willing- 
ness, as might be, to mend what carelessness had done. It 
was a touch of the sympathy that makes the whole world 
more or less kin. 

It also was good manners; but—what are they? A 
definition is called for, as manners, good manners, are our 
subject ; but definitions being, as a rule, only precise analyses 
of the meanings of particular words, they are seldom really 
illuminating. It is generally more helpful to describe. So 
Manners shall be described—as Courtesy in action. As 
Courtesy—yes, but also we must ask, what precisely is 
Courtesy? Tut! Are we never to be free of these insis- 
tencies towards verbal exactitude which, though well enough 
in a vocabularist’s laboratory, are of small use anywhere 
else 2 Again we prefer to describe, although thereby we 
may beg a question or two. Courtesy, then, shall be 
described as the quality of heart and mind that combines 
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forethought for and deference to others with grace of inten- 
tion, sincerity, simplicity, gentleness, the patience to suffer 
bores without their knowing they are bores, and the will to 
be of service to—it matters not whom! Doubtless, those 
are not all the constituents of that finest of social virtues, 
but they will serve; especially as we know they were 
notably seen and proved in the ways and personalities of 
those universally-accepted supreme examples of Courtesy, 
Francis of Assisi and Don Quixote de la Mancha: saints, 
knights of service and gentlemen both, possessing the faults of 
true gentleness and saintship that are disclosed in angers and 
violence against the mean and cruel and both of them blessed 
with the supreme sanity which is the only saving madness in 
the world. 

When Adam delved and Eve span . . . he was then the 
gentleman. Any other interpretation of that old rhyme, 
spouted by John Ball in feudal days when poverty had no 
rights, would be snobbery. Adam assuredly was a gentle- 
man— the first that ever bore arms,’ said the Gravedigger— 
and being newly-sprung from the soil and inspirations of 
Nature, the human firstling of Earth, a cousin to the stars 
and cradled among the winds, it was impossible for him to 
fall to any of those whims, shams and pretensions which, 
yielded to, must contaminate self-respect. Ordi man- 
kind being what it is, such sores and poor graces are bound 
at times to spoil so human a quality as Courtesy. As the 
brightest light casts the darkest shadows, so the quality of 
true manners has been the worse misused by the ungracious, 
and no insolence can be so hurtful as that which borrows 
the clothings of Courtesy for its ill-display. 

“Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.’ 
Even what may be termed the cultivated manners of an 
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aristocracy are not enough, as was seen when the fourth Earl 
of Chesterfield laid down elaborate principles of social conduct 
for his son to follow. The counsel given, though rich and 
far-reaching in worldly wisdom, was not entirely uplifting 
—Dr. Johnson in his blunt fashion declared that it taught 
the morals of a courtesan and the manners of a dancing- 
master—mainly because every grand seigneur was a materialist 
and his ultimate purposes were practical, sometimes in not 
too pleasant a way. 

John Ball’s implication of the true status of Adam and Eve, 
in spite of its explosive intention, established a nobler principle 
than came from his lordship and belonged to the same 
period in the Middle Ages as brought William of Wykeham’s 
saying, ‘ Manners Makyth Man.’ The two declarations may 
be combined to show that with all the baseness, fever, colour- 
ful pageantry and squalor of medieval conditions, a spirit 
of self-respect and gentleness also was eagerly alive then and 
its necessity recognised. Such a truth as that proclaimed by 
William and used as its motto by his foundation, the College 
of St. Mary of Winchester, had already been tried and 
proved in battles and tournaments. Chivalry had lived for 
centuries and still was alive. The stoutest fighters in its 
bouts, who lived by its rules, were the first to put off angers 
and protect the fallen when the appeal for mercy was made 
to them ; and it is curious to recall that the influence which 
made warfare less brutal—until the Machine, that monster, 
came to destroy pity—through establishing the spirit of 
courtesy and of fairness in fighting was brought by Crusaders 
from the pagan East and learnt from the Saracens whom they 
felt it was their duty to hate and spit upon—a compliment 
by those knights of Islam as generously returned. The 
romance of Chivalry was a long fantasy of many contra- 
dictions. 
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But its ideals, through overmuch or ill usage, tended to 
wear thin. While men with some care preserved its forms 
the spirit decayed, to become little more than a painted shadow. 
One sees how far the ideal was lost in its dying climax here, 
the Wars of the Roses, which to this country on its small 
scale were a counterpart to the long-suffered furies and 
treacheries of Guelphs and Ghibellines in the great arena of 
Europe. Brutes in armour, their shields painted with the 
symbols of old honours and estates, used grossly the oppor- 
tunities given to them, and forgot the conventions in the 
heat of their blood-lust. Heroes and saints there were on 
both sides in all those conflicts; but, of course, they were 
rare—heroes and saints are bound to be rare—while the 
hazards of battle made no distinctions between the virtuous 
and vicious. More ruthlessly than ever in those uncivil 
wars a brother destroyed his brother, a father his son. How 
could Courtesy survive among those shambles ? 

The formalities that went to the practices of Chivalry 
must have been a chief cause of its decay. It is easy for 
ritual to lose meaning and become a mere setting for coloured 
poses ; and as the purity of the ideals that marked knighthood 
when in flower lapsed, so many warriors, trusting to the 
supposed professions of their victorious opponents, too often 
gave opportunities of which base use was made. They 
surrendered, expecting mercy, and were incontinently slain. 

Soon thereafter, as weapons improved—if that is the right 
expression—in deadly efficiency, artillery and explosives 
especially being more destructively used, the old occasional 
courtesies in combat went. It was very well for the officers 
of the French and English Guards in the eighteenth century 
facing each other in battle-lines—somewhere in Flanders 
or thereabouts—to doff hats and invite their opponents to 
fire first, as that meant even less than the action of the dis- 
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solute Cavalier who boasted of having hopes of Heaven 
because he never had gone into a church without removing 
his headgear. The politeness of those embattled warriors was 
a gesture, less significant than the scrappiest handshake before 
the last round of a prize-fight, for both sides knew well that 
the other’s artillery was ineffective and their marksmanship 
bad. Let them try such attitudes now ! 7 

Every courtly period had its faults, and always the worst 
was insincerity, as one sees most clearly, perhaps, in the 
Florence of Lorenzo dei Medici, when the fine arts and 
personal magnificence, luxury and its corruptions, cruelties, 
treacheries, murders were most extravagant, brilliant and 
evil. But it is necessary in estimating manners to have regard 
also to the peculiarities, the idiom, of an age ; for while the 
essentials may be much the same in all periods the outward 
expression is bound to be different. Like clothes, habits 
and manners alter with the years. This is seen instantly 
when one thinks of any period that was well marked in its 
ways—Elizabethan courtliness, graceful but guarded; of 
the age of Anne, heavier, more formal, less sincere ;_ of the 
four Georges, coarse, careless, hearty, blunt ; of Victoria, 
early or late, at one time smug but renewing its forms with 
* princes of commerce’ intruding to alter standards through 
making the possession of wealth of significant social impor- 
tance; and now. 

With all the haste of our own times, so noisy, stressed and 
often inconsiderate—with the deliberate poking into privacies 
by an intrusive cheap Press eager to exploit some passing 
sensation, the ‘crashing’ into parties of uninvited guests 
(how appalled the Victorians would have been by that 
vulgarity !), the dancing that is a laboured prose far distant 
from the grace of the minuet and the social cheeriness of the 
lancers and quadrilles, an inconsiderate selfishness for securing 
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inexpensively and without consideration to others the best 
places anywhere, with the many things else that blot or 
impoverish the manners of the present—they, at least, have 
not the callousness or baseness of many of the old dis- 
courtesies. 

Before coming to that, however, let us leave the abstrac- 
tions to contemplate the Beaux, those spoilt beings—in their 
natural moments often quite human—to whom dress was 
a ritual and manners were a lay religion ; such as Richard 


Nash; George Brummel, that poor, swollen, decorated 


creature of commonplace, and Goldsmith’s fictitious little 
man, Tibbs. ‘Goldy’ adored a Beau; his own bloom- 
coloured coat, of which the envious Boswell made heavy 
fun, showed his urgent inward desire himself to be one. He 
detailed the principles of eighteenth-century dandyship both 
in his admiring biography of Nash and in the portrait of 
Beau Tibbs, as glimpsed occasionally in The Citizen of the 
World. 

Nash in his self-elected authority as the King of Bath was 
powerful enough to teach more than the husk of manners 
to the fashionable world in its most elaborate period, and on 
one occasion had the courage to tear from the person of a 
duchess the white apron that she wore in defiance of his 
published regulations ; while Goldsmith’s little Tibbs, at the 
other extreme of social authority, with only the smallest 
provision of wit and a poverty not too proud, haunted the 
walks of worldly greatness and prated of friendships that 
only himself was aware of. Between those extremes of 
foppery came ‘ Goldy’ himself, whose foibles and vanities, 
however carelessly or carefully displayed, did not prevent 
his being also a very true gentleman. In his sweetness of 
heart he could not be harsh and if he thought an unkindness 
at once was ashamed of it. 
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Mr. Turveydrop Senior, who makes his appearance in 
Bleak House, introduces us to another aspect—no less actual 
although with him fictitious—of social manners and parasit- 
ism. A would-be Beau of sorts, with only an effort of 
deportment to justify his poses, he was indeed a nonentity, 
and lacked even the personal dignity that marked the ‘ man 
made after supper of a cheese-paring’ of Falstaff’s disdain. 
Tibbs, in his paltry way, was something of an artist ; but 
Turveydrop was only a cheap and showy suit of clothes. 
But Dickens—be it said with the reverence due to his genius 
—was not exactly a safe guide in manners. Ruthless himself, 
through his lusty, bounding confidence in life, his manly 
characters were apt to be ruthless too, loud-voiced and 
assertive ; and when he meant them to be gentle they were 
lifeless, affected, dull. It has been asserted that in the 
multitude of persons created by his genius, there wasn’t a 
gentleman. It is a statement difficult to deny; although 
the Elect must do so. Sir Leicester Dedlock, says one ; the 
Cheerybles, cry others ; Mr. Pickwick, Eugene Wrayburn ! 
But were any of them really soz Having watered that 
seed of discord we leave it and proceed to safer realms, 
being comforted with the knowledge that in Dickensian 
controversy rabbits can bite like tigers. 

While we are recalling the Beaux, Dudes, Bloods and 
Dandies in their various chapters of behaviour and fashion, 
we might as well go to that other Victorian master-novelist, 
Mr. Thackeray, who knew from A to Z what manners and 
mis-manners meant. ‘What is it to be a gentleman?’ 
he asks in The Book of Snobs. 


“Is it to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be 
brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise 
them in the most graceful outward manner? Ought a 
gentleman to be a loyal son, a true husband and honest 
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father 2? Ought his life to be decent—his bills to be paid— 
his tastes to be high and excellent—his aims in life lofty and 
noble? In a word, ought not the Biography of a First 
Gentleman in Europe to be of such a nature that it might 
be read in Young Ladies’ Schools with advantage, and 
studied with profit in the Seminaries of Young Gentlemen ?’ 


Remembering ‘ Prinny,’ the Prince Regent, His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, amid the sordid realities of his 
ill-managed life, that is a question set in a pretty vein of 
irony. 

Sham manners at best are a foolishness and can be nasty. 
Like the high-flown phrases that have been put for comedy 
into Chinese mouths in English melodramatic plays, their 
politeness is not really polite. The calculated form or 
pretence of courtesy, that barely hides a smirk or a jab or 
is the oil of inefficient tradesmanship, belongs to an odious- 
ness that should be kicked with iron-shod boots. Blunt 
rudeness has often at least the merit of being sincere ; though 
it is bound in almost any circumstances also to be deplorable, 
inexcusable. The most discerning remark made by Arthur 
Christopher Benson in his multitudinous pages of kindly 
prose was that of rudeness being the only sin. Be that so 
or not, certainly it is the worst of sins, as often it leaves 
wounds that do not heal and are capable of poisoning the 
hopes and self-reliance of a lifetime. The only excuse for 
rudeness is no excuse. It is that it comes from mere stupidity ; 
as one can well believe after recalling or reading in Victorian 
biographies and fiction examples of the insolences of that 
time and especially of the ill-doing of ‘ cutting-dead ’— 
deliberately to pass an acquaintance or former friend, not as 
if he were unseen, but with a prod and rejection of eyes, 
purposely insulting. It was not uncommon also in that 
limited great age for the smallest imperfections in mien or 
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novelty of dress to be made the subjects of open ridicule 
in the vulgar streets ; even a timid poverty of appearance, 
a waddling walk, a physical blemish, a deformed limb, the 
imagined misfortune of an ill-furnished face—all, anything, 
was an opportunity for the guffaw that marked an empty, 
clumsy, cruel mind. The character of laughter, that may 
be a caress or a bludgeon, is important in the aspect of a 
personality as well as a sign and measure of manners. Like 
tones of voice, the movements of hands and feet, shades of 
countenance, of lips and eyes, so is the quality of a person- 
ality through the ways of its mirth revealed. It is significant ; 
such glints or shadows denoting characteristics, from out of 
which through the habit of manners, of good manners, that 
indefinable quality, Charm, may come. 

As regards the opportunities of courtesy the present age 
has one great disadvantage, which comes from the over- 
indulgence and popularity (or usefulness) of the Machine 
—and especially of the motor-car—which has put power 
into the hands of the weakest. For a time the ways of the 
motorist were as bad as could be. Road-hogs with their 
hootings and rushings, their recklessness and urge to the 
risks of danger, and their worse than selfish encroachments 
on the privileges of the roads, lowered the values of manners 
badly. Such things are better now. Although accidents 
through undue speed on the highways are increasing in 
number, they come rather from the very large growth in 
the number of vehicles used than (as a daily pedal-cyclist may 
testify) to thoughtless driving. The courtesy of the road 
has become a reality. The manners of the best are improving 
those of all. 

Much of this improvement can be ascribed to the wide- 
spread interest in sports and pastimes and the rules, legislating 
for fair-play, that goven them. Simple selfishness in any 
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game is now not cricket. The team-spirit is strengthening 
and, however eager sides may be to win a match, there is 
still such goodwill between the opponents that the losers 
can almost share the gladness of the result. Manners Makyth 
—among other persons the true sportsman !_ The School tie, 
the Club tie, the badge of the regiment, of the ship, of the 
boys’ brigade, cannot now be worn in meanness of spirit, 
though its fetish need not be so compelling as was shown by 
the hunter who, on hearing that a tiger was chasing an Indian 
woman, seized his rifle—to find himself unable to fire on 
the Old School colours. 

The improvement of manners in sport is most evident 
in a prize-fight. Once that was a loathly affair, with no 
measured times for rounds or for pauses between ; and no 
regulations as to where or how and where not to punch, 
As might be said, there was no belt, while a hundred years 
ago pugilists shaved their heads to avoid giving hand-holds 
of hair to the adversary. Honour, then, to the eighth 
Marquess of Queensberry, who, by the testimony of his 
candid friends, had his full share of human faults, for bringing 
into recognised all-round practice regulations which made 
professional fisticuffs honourable and worthy to be popular. 
The Queensberry rules not only taught the coarsest of men 
the principles of fair-play, but they led to improvements of 
manners in all the pastimes. 

As in large things so in the supposedly small things of 
everyday life, good manners give smoothness to the common 
round. There is magic as well as virtue in the words ‘ Thank 
you’ and ‘ Please,’ they have opened difficult doors ;_ while 
in contradistinction to those whose manners are only a part 
of their clothing, the general courtesy of policemen, railway- 
men, omnibus-conductors and others, to whom many people 
often must be very tiresome, deserves to be proverbial, 
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though strangely one still at times encounters a shortness of 
ways very like discourtesy from women postal assistants, 
though not from the men. That exception to a general 
experience must be due to outworn nerves ; the strain of 
hours given to infinite small acts of service and of no imagina- 
tive importance being too much for the more delicate sensi- 
bilities. So that even they may have their excuses. 

But there still are many people cursed with a rudeness not 
excusable, as the eternal vulgarian, newly-wealthyand puffed- 
up, loud-voiced, super-assertive, like Mr. Hoggesheimer in 
The Girl from Jay’s, who said, ‘I’m not rude. I’m rich !’— 
as revealing a line as any in musical comedy ; or the effete 
descendant of an old, old family, the morally poor relation, 
who has inherited from his or her outworn descent only 
a bloodless heart and a bankrupt vanity. To such as this and 
that a servant or shop-assistant is still only a chattel and the 
note of address used, though rarely of intention offensive, 
often spoken in tones so harsh as to seem insulting and to 
wound. Excellently has John Ruskin described such callous- 
ness in his Sesame and Lilies as ‘a simple and innocent 
vulgarity,’ but every vulgarity, however innocent, simple 
or crude, can hurt. ‘ You are requested not to—’ is better 
than ‘It is forbidden’; and ‘No admittance except on 
business,’ than the blunt American business-man’s promin- 
ently posted, ‘Get Out! This means You !’ 

We come to the forms of courtesy due to women, which 
the equality rightly given to the sexes has a little disarranged. 
Chivalry paid its homage to Beauty—full, devout, fulsome. 
Every Andromeda had her Perseus, every Una her Red- 
Cross Knight ; and if sometimes a Guinevere was unworthy 
of her Arthur, and a Cressida of her Troilus, they, and others 
faulty in the observance of the rights of love and the ideals 
of purity, were brought by poetic licence and the justice of 
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the old-fashioned sentimental gods to disastrous ends. But 
even in the disastrous ends their sense of right-doing, the 
fruits of their natural and disciplined knightliness generally 
so preserved the culprits that they showed no meanness. 
The manners of Chivalry on the whole endured the supreme 
tests. 

Modern tendencies, including the increasing dominance 
of the Machine which hurtles noisily on and on, have some- 
what endangered many of the old ideals. The spirit of 
equality between the sexes has come to stay and, of course, 
is right to both women and men ; but its advantages need 
not be stringently exacted—by men. Should one give up 
his seat in a crowded railway-carriage to a woman who other- 
wise must stand: A trifling question, yet called for. 
Certainly he should, in spite of the occasional neglect by 
many healthy and evidently unwearied young women to 
make an acknowledgment of the courtesy offered often 
by a wearied man, a fault that must come rather from 
shyness than want of thought. It is about the only oppor- 
tunity left to men for practising chivalry in the modern age. 

Courtesy must be real if it is to mean anything, and not 
be a mere form as was the act of Spanish politeness described 
to me by the late William Archer. He was travelling on 
a railway in Spain, when a boy entered the carriage. As 
soon as the lad was settled in his place he took from his 
pocket a hunk of meat-pie and with a hurried circling 
movement formally offered it to his companions in the 
compartment. At once then, for it happened all in the flash 
of an instant, he proceeded to eat. The action was the 
merest concession to habit—yet better so than no such gesture 
at all; for implicitly it asked the permission to eat—or we 
hope so. 

Which brings us again to the truth that in the province 
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of courtesy it is sincerity that chiefly counts. The little 
tricks do not matter. They can be tolerated, even enjoyed, 
as they are trifles. In late-Victorian days it was the fad for 
a brief time to shake hands at or above the level of the 
shoulder, as earlier it had been a popular affectation—and 
long after the days of Lord Dundreary, with whom, indeed, 
it may have begun—to pronounce 1’s like w’s, to dwibble 
and dwape, to be dwearwy, to suffer the dwopsy. Such 
twifles—I mean trifles—in manners of speech or otherwise 
are like bubbles, rapid brevities, glittering next-to-nothings. 
But the qualities of gentleness, and not the mere tricks of 
deportment and speech, go deeper, having a living, basic 
reality, as was implied by Shakespeare’s shepherd of the 
‘Winter’s Tale’ in a remark made to his clownish son, 
‘For we must be gentle, now we are gentle men.’ In that 
revealing phrase, put into the mouth of a peasant come 
suddenly to wealth and courtly circumstance, Shakespeare 
revealed his own natural gentleness of spirit, and rebuked 
the rudely-rich who must leave it to later generations to 
grow to the manners that should garment their fortune. 
Chivalry still was alive in the age of Elizabeth ; at least 
among the poets and the sailors who went out to the rough 
seas following their stars to—they cared not where or what, 
though if a gold-mine or a treasure-ship happened to come in 
their way ... The statesmen and politicians were not so 
exalted in their aims; while the Queen who yet was the 
Ideal Lady, the particular Guiding Star, to her adventurers, 
herself wandered doubtfully between the extremes of national 
idealism and practical reality. Rarely at any time have 
treacheries, trials, quarrels and murders, legal or personal, 
been worse than those which blackened not her but her later 
years, and were still more evil, as the ghost of Raleigh, if it 
would, might bear witness, during the reign of her successor, 
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the unspeakable James. Yet the graces of Chivalry, of 
Courtesy, were in the hearts of her poets, as repeatedly we 
discover from the music of their inspiration. Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Sidney—their names are legion. In the long story 
of the Faerie Queene, the sixth Book, which details the Legend 
of Sir Calidore or Courtesye, is second to no other of its 
parts in grace, loveliness and truth. 


‘ That vertue should be plentifully found, 
Which of all goodly manners is the ground, 


And roote of civill conversation.’ 


It was Sir Calidore who chased and battled with the Blatant 
Beast ; which, however, was not destroyed, as Macaulay 
declared in his brilliant, hasty essay, but was able to escape 
before Spenser, through his own premature death, had duly 
dealt with it, to flourish still and for ever where vulgarity, 
discourtesies and the baser crudities of thought, heart and 
manners persist. 

And while such evils continue the virtues opposed to them 
also must persist, and let us hope with far greater strength. 
St. Paul tells us why. ‘ Be not deceived. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’ The truth is there put with 
a helpfulness frank. It depends on the company kept and 
the value of the ideals maintained. 

The influence of Religion, especially through its universal 
examples of gentleness, sweetness of heart and self-sacrifice, 
of course has been immeasurable. It is, or it should be, of 
the most sacred chivalry and used to soften and strengthen 
knighthood ; and so long as it lasted the ritual, rules, sym- 
pathies and sanctuaries of Chivalry were effectual, and left 
a golden influence behind, with the assurance that in spite 
of the carelessness of increasingly hasty times it cannot entirely 
vanish from the Earth. 
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In the quality of Courtesy there must be imagination of 
heart and there can be no compromise. Sincerity is its 
soul, and there are no half-measures with that. It is shown 
in infinite ways—in St. Francis’s patient request to the chat- 
tering birds that were interrupting his sermon; in Don 
Quixote’s acceptance of inn-maids and ostlers and of his own 
blowzed Dulcinea as belonging to the azure-blooded aris- 
tocracy of Spain; in Sir Philip Sidney’s refusal of the cup 
of water that was another’s greater necessity ; in the roadside 
succour given by the Samaritan whose name although not — 
known is immortal. 

Courtesy accepts all of decent heart into a scbibiad equality. 
Patronage and condescension, those weaknesses of fools, have 
no part in it. It is of the knighthood that flowers without 
fading, and its power comes from simplicity, truthfulness 
and human love. It has an equal kindness for the simplest 
and the lowliest. So that if upon a late summertime, in 
walking abroad in the freedom and exhilarations of Nature 
and slashing with a cane among the long seeding grasses, one 
happens to strike a bee—well, why not apologise instantly 
to that most admirable of God’s insects ? 


REQUIEM. 
(FOR DON ALVARO ALCALA GALIANO Y OSMA.) 


The * Reds’ call * Rebel’ whom the soul of Spain 
Knows for her own and takes to her again ; 

And whom his ancient, honoured line will greet, 
Nobler by death, and prouder by defeat. 

GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX. 
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HALLUCINATION. 
BY ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 


My host, John Shiplake, was mending a line in the sitting- 
room of his small fishing lodge at Lye-on-Lugg. Several 
of my fellow-guests were sitting about, waiting for the sun 
to go off the water, and exchanging anecdotes. Presently, 
in a long pause of the talk, Shiplake laid down his line. 

‘ The strangest fishing story I ever heard,’ he said slowly, 
‘was not a fishing story; for a man set out to fish, and 
never fished, while five broken ribs and a hallucination 
were all he caught. It happened to a man I knew of the 
name of Marcle, Lawrence Marcle—a dark fellow with a 
faintly foreign air about him. I think his family came from 
Italy generations ago, though it had been English enough 
time out of mind. He’d just got married (in twenty-four 
it was) to a pretty girl with a milkmaid complexion and 
hair the colour of a carrot, plenty of spirit, and the nerve 
of a V.C. I think she was only afraid of one thing out of 
the world, and that was the supernatural. 

‘The morning of their marriage, then, a September day 
in twenty-four, as I’ve said, he and his Geraldine packed 
themselves into their two-seater car, stowed lots of luggage 
behind, and a couple of rods, and set out from Haughmond- 
shire for the Hodder Valley, on a weepish-looking day, 
meaning to spend their honeymoon fishing. 

‘They went on under that dolorous sky that refused to 
rain, and showed odd ghosts of sunshine at intervals— 
driving slowly, and as they liked to drive—stopping at 
every ruin, every fine church, every vantage-point, that 
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promised a view. And their route, to my mind, is rather 
important to the story. You see, it was a slow declension 
—which is one of the disadvantages of going north—you’ve 
Peovor and South Prestonshire to get through. And to 
imaginative people there’s a vague depression, that slowly 
settles down on one, in leaving that glorious Haughmond- 
shire border, and gradually working one’s way into those 
implacable grey flats. 

* They felt so, at all events, as they left the last outpost 
of the hill country at Tarporley, and dropped down into 
the flats after a late tea at the “ Hop Pole.” 

‘They had felt very jolly over that tea in that most 
exquisite of all exquisite Peovor inns. There had been 
quite a cheerful fire burning in the grate, too, which lit up 
the comfortable North Country furniture and the ranks of 
Liverpool Delft on tryddarn and dresser, and those oil 
paintings, that only the North-West seems to know, strange 
landscapes in umbers and dark greens lying perpetually 
under masses of stormy cumulus. 

“As they left Tarporley, therefore, under that lowering 
sky, and found themselves on the long, straight stretches of 
the Watling Street, their talk turned on the future—on the 
fishing they would have, on the improvements they would 
make in their small estate—their properties (nice little places 
in the tumbled lands immediately to the west of Haugh- 
mond) marched, and were now, of course, united. 

‘Then, as they passed through Stretton, the peculiarity 
of the name turned their thoughts and conversation, as it 
has turned that of many travellers on this northward- 
trending road, to the mystery of the Watling Street. 

*“Tt’s a strange thing,” Marcle said, “ how this old road, 
so to speak, keeps on all the way from Dover to Wroxeter, 
two hundred miles odd—never a falter, as straight and 
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clear as on the day the Romans finished it. And then one 
loses it; the centuries have choked it ; it comes and goes 
like a ghost.” 

His wife looked for a moment at the strange country, 
which lay flat and salt under that desolate sky, and then 
answered. 

‘“T wonder,” she said, “ what’s become of the Watling 
Street. I suppose it’s somewhere buried under all those 
sodden-looking fields and acres of salt lagoons. And then 
it comes back. There’s something uncanny about it. I’ve 
always been a little frightened of the Watling Street, like 
the old Saxons, I suppose, who thought it spelt witchcraft, 
and wouldn’t build a village anywhere on it. I don’t like 
it; it goes, and then it comes back ; and even between times 
you've always a feeling that it’s somewhere close at hand, 
waiting for you.” 

*“T’ve never felt exactly that,” he answered. “I’ve 
always been fascinated by Roman roads—I could pore over 
a map of them for hours.” 

** Perhaps that’s your Roman blood,” Geraldine an- 
swered fancifully. “No doubt some of your ancestors in 
magnificent moulded brass cuirasses helped to make it—or 
stood about monumentally, and told others to do so.” 

“He laughed. “More likely my Antiquarian blood. 
You know how my father would potter about, and dig, 
wherever he saw a likely looking hummock.” 

‘They gradually fell into silence. There was something 
in the day that appeared to discourage conversation. The 
Watling Street, with the inconsequence of Roman roads in 
northern England, had again disappeared, and their way 
proceeded in great loops and unnecessary curvetings through 
the absolutely flat and greyish country. Somewhere under 
those water-logged fields, which stretched away on their 
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right to the salt-ridden lands of Eastern Peovor, it lay 
hiding, waiting to spring on them again. 

“So leisurely had been their progress, and so many stops 
had they made to visit a lost village church, a lost manor 
house now fallen from its estate, or to stop for no reason 
whatever save that of smoking a cigarette and talking 
together in the absence of their engine’s noise and in the 
deepening hush of this autumn country—that before they 
were quite clear of Wanborough, dusk had fallen. Away 
to the east, as they left the town, the lights of far-off pit 
heaps glimmered on a horizon that was lit by the dubious 
glare of blast furnaces. The very atmosphere began to 
have a sulphurous and metallic tang. 

‘They stopped at a roadside inn for dinner, which, like 
the whole of their journey of that day, was a matter of 
great leisureliness. They took their coffee out on to a 
kind of verandah, which, looking westwards, carried the 
eye over a stretch of wooded country, now of a varied but 
formless darkness under the September night. Vague sounds 
came out of it, and once, the long, trailing, serpentine light 
of a train. 

* Suddenly Geraldine seized her husband’s arm. 

*“ Lawrence,” she said, “I know you're a careful driver, 
no one could be more so, but will you, please, please, drive 
more carefully to-night than you've ever driven before ?” 

“There was an intonation of anxiety, almost, it seemed, 
of something more, in her voice. Her strong fingers 
tightened on his arm. 

*“ What is it?” he said. “ Another of your intuitions, 
darling: Don’t worry. I'll be careful.” 

*“T wish we had stayed at Tarporley,” she continued, 
“safe for the night, and driven through this country by 
daylight. There are so many things here. I never feel safe 
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in flat country, and this country’s uncanny. There are so 
many things—layers and layers of things on it, deep on it— 
from that road, that plays at hide-and-seek, to the ghastly 
mess of blast furnaces and pit heaps, that people have left 
lying about in the last hundred years.. How can anyone 
live in a manufacturing country, and be happy ?” 

*“T suppose they get used to it.—But would you like 
to stay the night, Geraldine: I'll ask if they can find us 
a bed, and we can go on to the Hodder to-morrow.” 

*“ Will you? Oh, do. But I’m a fool. Do you hate 
me for being such a fool 2” 

“He no doubt answered her question in appropriate ways, 
and, going into the hotel, sought the landlord. 

‘“Pm most dreadfully sorry, sir,” the man answered. 
“But I haven’t a room vacant. It’s so unusual for me. 
There’s a manufacturers’ conference on to-morrow at 
Wanborough. Every inn’s full. I doubt if you'll get a 
bed this side Windwick.” 

* Marcle lit a cigar, and walked out again into the warm 
darkness. Geraldine came to meet him. 

*“ Don’t tell me they haven’t a bed, because I know. I 
felt in my bones all the time that we should have to go 
on and on into the night. And it’s such a soft insidious 
sort of night, like an insincere person. But never mind. 
We'll be all right. Just finish your cigar, and give me a 
cigarette, and then we'll go on again.” 

“She paused, and stood suddenly still, with a hand on 
her husband’s arm—a habitual and quite unconscious gesture 
with her. 

‘“* It’s rather a strange thing,” she said in the low voice 
of someone listening. “Did you hear anything then? 
I’ve heard it three times.” 

‘“ Nothing except that faint noise the blast furnaces make 
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far to the east,” he answered, “ and a car somewhere away 
in the night. Why:” 

“She seemed almost unwilling to answer. 

*“ No, it wasn’t that kind of noise I meant,” she answered 
at last, and almost, it seemed, reluctantly. ‘“‘Do you re- 
member the strange tunes the Euripidean choruses are set 
to in the productions of Monroe’s translations: I saw one 
at Oxford two years ago.” 

I know. A sort of plain-song chant.” 

*“ Tt was like that. Singing, very faint ; but the curious 
thing was, it didn’t seem far away. It was just over those 
woods there, about three fields away, but—but—” her voice 
suddenly took on a note of hysteria—“ it hadn’t any right 
to be so faint, when it was so close. And there were a 
lot of people singing. Oh, I know it’s my imagination, 
and I probably didn’t really hear it ; but that doesn’t make 
it any the less unpleasant.” 

““ My dear,” he said, “ you shouldn’t have gone to those 
wretched séances three months ago. Confounded things. 
I always said they’d upset your nerves.” 

‘“ Listen,” she answered. “ This time. Do you hear?” 

‘ Marcle turned his face towards the now invisible woods, 
and attempted to hold his senses open to whatever sounds 
might be coming from their direction. 

“Far away, and intermittently, came the whisper and 
ghostly muttering of the blast furnaces. Also there was a 
throbbing on the night, a continuous rhythmic sound— 
thud—thud—thud ; that would be the gigantic new pumping 
station five miles away, at Penwortham-le-woods. No— 
nothing else, except a distant car somewhere to the south. 
Then, it seemed almost as though he did hear, but whether 
an actual sound from the lonely and wood-involved country 
to the west, or an imagined sound in his own brain, he 
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could not tell. There it was again—a long eerie chant, 
monotonously repeated on about three tones and their 
accompanying semitones—very faint, as Geraldine had said 
—too faint for rational explanation, seeing that it appeared 
to come from no farther away than the long line of woods 
to the west, which now lay under the moonless night, 
unstirred and unrustling in the complete absence of any 
wind. 

*“ You heard it then,” Geraldine said. “I know you 
heardJit. Your face, as you turned to the window, told 
me. Darling, I don’t believe in omens. I know it’s 
imagination, but do drive carefully. Shall we go now?” 

‘ They paid their bill, and went, driving their car steadily 
northward under that moonless and unbreathing night, 
through Windwick, through Penwortham-le-woods—pass- 
ing, as they did so, the gaunt, tower-like chimney of the 
pumping station, whose ghostly thud-thud and lapsing 
sound of water followed them for miles after they had 
left it far to the south. To the people of that village, 
Marcle reflected, it must be a sound beaten and thudded 
into their very blood—a continual memento of the passage 
of time, like the thudding of a gigantic grandfather clock. | 
They probably heard it by a kind of persistence of mental 
impression, even when they were absent from their village. 

‘There had been no repetition in either of their brains 
of those sounds which had so disturbed Geraldine at the 
inn near Wanborough ; but Marcle noticed that his wife 
sat as close as possible to him; her eyes, too, under the 
roof-light of their coupé, showed strained and unhappy. 
She started at the distant noises, from which night in that 
part of the north country is never wholly free—he could 
sense, though it never touched his, her foot leap forward 
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approached them. She was thoroughly “ rattled,” he told 
himself. 

“ Now the road, forgetting its straightness, twisted with 
the persistence of a serpent—the headlights of an approach- 
ing car would appear to be moving at right angles to them ; 
then the beams would slowly shift through a great arc of 
sky, before the car itself appeared on the bare hundred 
yards of straight, which was all the road allowed. 

“Then, quite suddenly, as they rounded a particularly 
bad hairpin, they saw under the penetrating beam of their 
six lamps the road once more running straight ahead, 
farther than they could see, and diminishing between the 
twin lines of its encroaching woods. The Watling Street, 
that hoary player at hide-and-seek, had leapt out of its 
lurking-place among the damp and fungus-smelling wood- 
lands, and had found them. 

* At the same moment the beams from their lamps flared 
to a blinding intensity ; the road for hundreds of yards was 
like day ; then, with as little warning, they were in darkness. 
The filaments had blown. 

* Marcle carefully drove the car on to the flat grass margin, 
and stopped. 

““ You were quite right,” he said cheerfully, “ there was 
need for special caution to-night. Thank heaven I was 
driving so carefully.” He took an electric torch from the 
locker behind the seat, and began to look for the damage. 
It was, so far as he was concerned, irreparable. Only a 
garage could right the matter, and with three or four 
mechanics working in a good light it would probably be 
a question of some hours. But with the general perverse- 
ness of all electrical arrangements, the lamps had chosen to 
blow their filaments at the one point on the great north- 
west road where there was probably not a garage for miles. 
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There was nothing to be done but to go on with the feeble 
aid of the electric torches till they reached some house. 
Marcle stood on the running-board, and directed the beams 
of their two torches on to the road in front of the car; 
Geraldine, straining her sight into the dimness of their 
inadequate rays, slowly drove on for the best part of two 
miles. During that time they met no traffic; the straight 
road lay empty between its parallel lines of coppice, which 
smelt of damp and toadstools and the decaying wood of 
fallen trees. Overhead the sky was of a blackness which 
seemed to have in it some actually stifling quality, a kind 
of breathlessness. 

‘“ The old road’s found us again,” Marcle said, “ and, 
‘pon my honour, it’s going to do another vanishing tri 

“He was right. A red triangle showed in the light of 
the torches, under which gleamed the horizontal letter U 
put up by the county authorities to indicate the approach 
to a hairpin bend. At the same moment they saw the inn. 
Tall and narrow, built of large blocks of gritstone, and 
with minute windows under a ponderous roof of stone 
slabs, it had plainly been there for centuries. It had probably 
dispensed strong ale to the remote ancestors of the very 
men who were now, sober as councillors, issuing at a 
punctual ten o’clock from its high doorway. They bade 
each other contented good nights. 

‘“ Any garage about the neighbourhood :” Marcle asked 
one of them. 

“No, he learned, there was no garage nearer than six 
miles, and no other inn. But George Euxton, the land- 
lord, would willingly put them up, though he did not 
make a practice of it. 

“Ten minutes afterwards the men had dispersed to their 
cottages, going off quietly in twos and threes, and the inn 
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was left alone in the starless and windless night, to look, 
as it had looked for five centuries and more, down that 
undeviating Roman road. 

*“ Ah’m very sorry,” said the landlord. He did not say 
“sir,” no South Prestonian does. “Ah conna gie yo 
much. There’s nobbut two beds aired. But Ah can gie 
yo a roof, an’ some of the bacon Ah’m going to have for 
my own supper, an’ that’s about all. Cum yer ways 
in.” 

“He was inaccurate. The house offered them less than 
he said. As he showed them into a bedroom, which smelt 
as damp as the oak coppices outside, and much colder, a 
dreary depression settled upon both his guests. This was 
to be their lodging upon the first night of their life together 
—this charnel house of a bedroom. The landlord went 
lumbering off downstairs, the rays from his lamp sending 
odd lights crawling and wavering over walls and ceiling, 
as he turned at the corners of the various flights. 

* As soon as he had gone, Geraldine turned the bed down, 
and put her hand in. 

*“Tt’s as damp as a used bath towel,” she said. “We 
can’t sleep in it, Lawrence. We'll have to camp on the 
counterpane, and in mackintoshes at that. Never mind, 
darling, I’m so happy that we've got to the end of this day 
without an accident. I’ve been so ridiculously frightened. 
All day I’ve seen us overturned, or dead in a ditch, or some- 
thing else equally unpleasant. And now I’m so happy I 
don’t care if we have to sleep on, but not in all the damp 
beds in Prestonshire in succession.” 

‘ But in spite of her deliberately cheerful remarks, Marcle 
noticed that she looked round the room, at the grey ceiling, 
unwhitened for many years; at the walls, bulging, and 
covered with a paper once brown, now grey, mildewed and 
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peeling, with a glance in which aversion blended with a 
look not unlike fear. 

‘He went to the window, and flung it open. In contrast 
with the temperature of this room, the night struck hot. 
Absolute silence, not even the mutter of leaves; only that 
ceaseless though intermittent sound, which is never absent 
from South Prestonshire, the mutter and whiffle of ma- 
chinery, seemed to lie everywhere behind that silence, and 
to suggest itself rather than actually to be heard. His 
wife’s voice came from the bed. 

‘“ What are you listening for, Lawrence ?” she asked. 

*“ Only that strange mutter of machinery,” he answered, 
“like a sound buried under silence.” 

“He looked at her. Huddled in mackintosh and over- 
coat from the damp cold of the room, she half-sat up on 
the reddish patchwork quilt of the bed. Her candid eyes 
looked at him with an affection so utter, that it was a thing 
poignant, a thing to catch a man by the throat. The candle 
flame on the round table by the bed burned up straight 
and yellow in the unmoving air, and threw the fringed 
shadow of the tester sharp on the dirty ceiling. A spectre- 
candle appeared to burn behind the mahogany surface of a 
vast double-towered wardrobe. So still was the night, that 
the soiled ribbons, which hung from the mirror on the 
chest of drawers, drooped motionless as the motionless 
leaves out in the woods. 

“He turned back to the window, and continued to look 
out into the darkness for a long time. To the north of 
the inn he could see that the woods thinned out, and 
gradually gave way to more open country—and then expe- 
rienced a shock of surprise that on such a night he could 
distinguish anything. But there was no doubt of it. 
Behind this thick pall of clouds a moon must be rising, 
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whose muted light, unable to reach the earth, was yet 
sufficient faintly to mitigate its darkness. 

‘Presently he left the window, and wrapping himself in 
his mackintosh, also lay down on the reddish coverlet of 
the bed. 

“An hour passed, and, in spite of their discomfort, 
Geraldine and Marcle slept. One or two cars passed in the 
road, but they did not hear. Once the inn dog, lonely, as 
dogs sometimes are at night for who knows what reason, 
came up, and howled outside their door, but their sleep 
remained undisturbed. They lay unconscious in their 
mackintoshes on that damp and unclean bed and in that 
damp and unclean room, holding hands, as children might, 
for that reassurance of companionship which goes beneath 
consciousness, and may be present to the mind even in 
sleep. 

“As they slept, the night gradually grew less obscured. 
A faint and ghostly mitigation of the darkness, which was 
yet not light, spread under the clouds, and made visible the 
road, the grass margins, the parallel and encroaching woods. 
It was as though this faintly and dubiously illuminated 
world were a scene set for a play, and on which some 
titanic stage-manager was very slowly turning up the 
lights. 

“Geraldine was the first to wake. Drowsy and half- 
conscious, on the very borderland of sleep, she slowly 
realised that she was listening to a sound. She wondered 
vaguely whether it was that which had waked her. She 
did not know. It was one which she had heard before, a 
thythmic vibration, slow and regular, but considerably 
quicker than when she had heard it in the late afternoon. 
Thud-thud, like a gigantic pendulum—like the thudding of 
the pumping station at Penwortham-le-woods. But surely 
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they were miles away from it now. Could she hear it so 
far? Or was this damp and sodden country full of pumping 
stations? Then the tempo changed. Thud-thud ; thud-thud. 
With a stir of the pulses entirely unpleasant, she realised 
what it was. It was not the vibration of the pump at 
Penwortham-le-woods, it was the tramping of feet, of a 
great number of feet, striking the earth in complete unison. 
It was a body of men marching. Then, with a pang, 
which was entirely of terror, she heard something else. 
Faintly on the air of that overcast night came the sound 
which had alarmed her in the hotel garden outside Wan- 
borough—like the singing of a monotonous chanty, a 
sort of plain-song on three tones and their semitones— 
this theme of a few notes repeated again and again ; 
endlessly and, to her ears, menacingly recurring. 

“Suddenly it grew louder, as though a volume of sound 
hitherto muted by the woods had emerged suddenly on 
to that straight stretch of Roman road, which began where 
their lamps had gone out, and which actually passed the 
window, now showing as a lighter blur on the darkness 
of the walls. She could see the looking-glass against it 
with its trailing ribbons. The sound was coming nearer, 
fast growing in volume, as it swung down the road—and 
yet she felt the sound was in her own brain, echoing in her 
tired head. In an access of terror she turned to her husband, 
and shook him repeatedly. 

“Lawrence, Lawrence,” she called to him, shouting in 
her terror. “‘ Can you hear it? can you hear it, too?” 

‘Then she was silent, for Marcle’s action on rising was, 
if possible, more terrifying than what was outside, or in 
her own brain—she did not know which. 

‘He rose without a word, and with the action of a som- 
nambulist. In the rays of the candle, which she had just 
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fumbled for, and lighted, his eyes showed blank and glazed, 
like those of a man walking in his sleep. She did not 
dare to speak to him again. 

‘Now she could distinguish the words of that intermin- 
able song which came from outside—a song which must 
have been old when Hadrian’s Wall was built, and when 
the first cobble was laid on the foundations of the Watling 
Street. But soldiers’ songs die hard ; the same ditties may 
be sung for two hundred years after the circumstances, 
which suggested them, have been utterly forgotten. Prob- 
ably this one had echoed many a time along the desolate 
straight Roman roads of this and other countries, even as 
it was echoing now—or was it merely in the brain of the 
terrified listener ? 


*“ Quirites, look to your wives, 
Quirites, look to your wives, 


The bald-headed philanderer’s coming.” 


“Many times that song must have been heard to the 
accompaniment of laughter; now, perhaps for the first 
time, it was heard in terror, bewilderment and dismay. It 
burst out again under the window. The noise was deafen- 
ing. A thousand throats bellowed it. Two thousand feet 
struck in their practised unison the surface of the road. 

* Agonised, following an impulsion she would have been 
entirely powerless to combat, Geraldine moved to the 
window, at which Marcle was already standing, still with 
the appearance and blank gaze of a sleep-walker. Dreading 
what she might see, she forced herself to look out. 

* Under that strange crepuscular half-light, under that 
bellowing cataract of sound, the road, between its autumn- 
smelling woodlands, stretched utterly lonely and deserted. 
The contrast between the emptiness of the road and the 
waves of clamour which assailed her ears was entirely 
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obnoxious and dismaying to her. And the man at her 
side was behaving as though he saw what she could not. 
He was leaning out of the window, and waving. Then, 
at the top of his lungs, he began to yell the same song. 

*“ Quirites, look to your wives, 

Quirites, look to your wives.” 

He turned abruptly, opened the bedroom door, and walked 
downstairs. The woman, left at the window, could hear 
him moving about, fumbling with the latch of the front 
door, opening it. She stood there, waiting, fearfully 
conscious that presently she would see as well as hear. 
She was unable to move. 

“Was there not (her terrified brain asked her) a faint 
and nebulous appearance, an actual thin cloud of dust, 
rising, moving along the road under the window—just 
such a cloud of dust as would be raised by the tramping 
feet of an army? Still physically unable to move, she 
presently saw Marcle emerge from the door of the inn, 
suddenly draw himself erect, raise his right hand in the 
salute of the legions, even saw him make that odd little 
skipping movement by which the feet bring themselves 
into step with a marching body of men; then watched 
him stride off, moving in perfect unison with that deafening 
noise of tramping, which beat somewhere inside her brain. 
He was marching along the road—grotesquely in company 
with nothing whatever—striding along due north between 
the motionless woods, his arms swinging to the rhythm 
of the song. 

* Now she understood—his Italian, his probably Roman 
ancestry. She remembered her words of the previous 
evening—‘ Perhaps some of your ancestors in magnificent 
moulded brass cuirasses helped to make this road.” Prob- 
ably they had many a time marched with their men, sung 
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with them, along such a road as this—perhaps along this 
very road—two thousand years ago—even as he was now 
(but horribly, grotesquely, inappropriately) marching, sing- 
ing, alone, and with no living thing near him. 

“Then for one second she saw, or thought she saw. 
Suddenly the old road was full of marching men. She 
saw the plumed helmets with their long hanging wisps of 
horsehair, the moulded or imbricated body-armour, the 
short swords in their bronze and leather scabbards, con- 


fidently aslap against those confident marching figures, the — 


signifers holding aloft their symbols of SPQR. Now the 
figure of the man, who had so recently left her side, was 
no longer grotesque ; he was doing what his nameless, his 
unremembered ancestors had done two thousand years ago— 
perhaps—who could tell :—what he himself had done. 

‘A hundred yards beyond the inn the road took a sudden 
and violent sweep, once more leaving the line of the Roman 
way, and becoming the twisting road of haphazard settle- 
ment, no longer the road of conquest. 

‘From her window Geraldine could see the long files of 
moving figures, under the uncertain light of that hidden 
moon, leave the road at the bend, taking no account of this 
modern thing, this twisting expanse of congealed pitch and 
dolerite, which was nothing to them ; and, moving straight 
forward in the line the road once took, step out over the 
whinberry roots, and among the thinning trees. 

‘Then, with a suddenness as abrupt as that with which 
dreams change and shuffle their figures, their very landscapes, 
the night was empty ; the hallucination, or the vision, had 
disappeared ; there was nothing except the road, over which 
not even the faintest film of dust hovered, the far noises 
of the night, the perpetual distant whine and mutter of 
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“At that same moment Geraldine was seized with a 
terror far greater than that which had assailed her at the 
sight of the moving figures, but this time a rational terror. 
What might happen to her husband, where might he go, 
an unconscious sleep-walker in the darkness? She hurried 
downstairs, out of the inn, and presently found herself 
running at the top of her speed, and with a sick and giddy 
feeling in her brain, up the straight road, past the illuminated 
sign, over the whinberry roots, between the boles of the 
silver birches—stumbling, nearly falling, recovering herself ; 
till she was brought up suddenly at the edge of a black 
shadow, an old and disused marl-pit, which lay in the 
direct line of the Roman road. 

“Someone had fallen over its edge; for, as she stood 
there, cursing her headlong stupidity in forgetting her 
torch, the sound of a faint groaning came up out of the 
pit. There was no doubt as to what had befallen Marcle. 


“It was the best part of half an hour before he was got 
out on an improvised stretcher,’ John Shiplake continued, 
after a rhetorical pause, ‘ with, as I said before, five broken 
ribs and a smashed collar-bone. He was lucky to get off 
so lightly, for that marl-pit was a particularly foul death- 
trap. Of course, with the amiable readiness of county 
authorities to learn from experience, it’s been fenced in 
since then.’ 

He paused to light a cigar. 

“It was the best part of four months before they could 
carry on with their honeymoon; and, as circumstance 
would have it, they didn’t get to the Hodder Valley till 
five years afterwards, when I joined them. We got some 
quite good fishing.’ 


! 


CARONI. 
BY C. W. WARDLAW. 
Even as adversity shows the true level of a man’s character, 


so environment brings out the essential contrasts of his 
mind. To the timorous, the Caroni swamp, an extensive 
coastal area of mangrove and reed-grown mud-flat in the 
green island of Trinidad, is a place of fearsome possibilities, 
of insidious infections, malarial mosquitoes, fever-carrying 
sand-flies, and noisome, debilitating vapours. But to me it 
is beautiful, infinitely and endlessly varied, and imbued with 
an air of not unpleasant, brooding melancholy. 

By contrast, my friend Mitchell, who incidentally is 
an excellent shot and fowler generally, is a man obsessed 
by a strong vein of realism. 

‘I was down on Caroni the other day,’ he remarked to 
me in the club. 

‘A grand spot! Did you get any birds 2’ I asked. 

For my special benefit the bag of duck and water-fowl 
was duly recapitulated, enriched by an exhaustive com- 
mentary on matters of feeding, flights and speeds. 

* And we saw one remarkable sight,’ continued Mitchell. 
“We came to a back-water in the mangrove. The tide 
was out, and right ahead of us, feeding in the mud, were 
some fifty or sixty flamingo. Their scarlet plumage against 
the bright green vegetation, and the perfect reflection in 
the still water, made a marvellous bit of colour.’ 

“It must have been beautiful !’ I interjected. 

“Yes, beautiful!’ repeated Mitchell sarcastically, ‘ until 
you remember what a cesspool of filthy, oozing black mud 
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and stinking decay the place really is. That’s Caroni, my 
lad! Stinking, oozing mud !’ 

There was more in the same vein, though what I have 
set down is a fair example. Mitchell, as I have remarked, 
is a man of unblinking realism: the theory that to the 
pure all things are pure appeals to him not in the very 
least. 

As a matter of fact, the beauty of the scarlet ibis, or 
flamingo, on the wing must be seen to be believed. On 
one occasion, in company with my East Indian boatman, 
Dookal, I had set off for the swamp at daybreak. Behind 
us the rising sun was sending long horizontal searchlights 
into the delicate western sky. Then, suddenly, I saw a 
most remarkable sight. Above the green belt of mangrove, 
on the distant seaward horizon, a curious pink cloud, like 
a palely luminous comet, came into view. A circular 
movement brought this strange cloud nearer to us. Just 
then the strong sunbeams, breaking through the haze and 
proclaiming their full effulgence, shone brightly on the 
moving phalanx. Again there was a wheeling movement, 
but this time a hundred flapping wings, of the most intense, 
glinting scarlet could be discerned. 

‘Flamingos !’ said Dookal, pointing over my shoulder. 

Once more the birds turned seawards, their wings illumined 
to a miracle of colour in the sunshine. A moment later 
they had alighted in the shelter of a. belt of mangrove. 
Such sights are gifts from the gods. On Caroni the gods 
are generous, to those who rise early and travel softly. 

In the capacity of observer I decided to accompany 
Mitchell on a day’s shooting. The sport I knew would 
be good, the commentary abundant and informative. So, 
in the parched, superheated lull of the afternoon, we bumped 
over a rough mud track through fields of rustling sugar- 
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cane, to alight at a primitive East Indian village, a dozen 
mud-walled, thatched houses set in the midst of bush and 
semi-derelict gardens. The River Caroni runs near by, 
between high banks fringed with tall grasses, black sage, 
prickly palms, sand-box, bamboo, and ever-competitive vines. 
The scene of our afternoon’s sport was still farther afield, 
on one of the artificial canals that run at right angles to the 
stream. There, at an abandoned pumping-station, Dookal 
and another boatman awaited us. 

‘How far to the pumping-station 2’ we asked an East 
Indian boy who stood by a house door. . 

‘Not too far, sah. Just round the corner. De track on 
de right.’ 

The just-round-the-corner walk was true to type, but 
after a grilling march over the sun-baked, fissured soil, 
amidst neglected gardens of sweet potatoes, ochroes, pigeon 
peas and sugar-cane, we arrived, having survived much 
incidental slipping and stumbling on the rough, obliterated 
pathway, at the canal. Almost immediately the soothing 
coolness of the soft wind that swept the marches touched 
our cheeks, and I again knew the quiet fascination of 
Caroni. 

For greater freedom, Mitchell led off in one punt, while 
I followed in another with Dookal. After proceeding along 
the canal for a few hundred yards, Mitchell’s boatman 
headed his craft into the right bank. My own was just 
behind. It was too late for a shot, but we were in time 
to see a remarkable sight. Over the bank—an artificial 
structure thrown up during dredging operations—was an 
area of semi-open mangrove forest, the most common tree 
being a tall species encircling whose base, for square yards 
at a time, was a regiment of upwardly directed breathing- 
roots. All around, a still, muggy atmosphere, black mud, 
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gigantic, brown-hued sedges, and fallen branches touched 
by the hand of decay. 

Here and there miniature lakes and channels occupied 
the areas between the clustered bush, the whole making a 
unique pattern, a curious maze of waterways and mud-flats. 
In this steamy seclusion, only a few yards from the bank, 
a host of birds had been feeding or resting: scarlet ibis, 
large blue and white herons, egrets, water-fowl and plovers. 
At the first crackling branch, they were up and away, and 
one had a momentary vision, fleeting but amazingly beauti- 
ful, as the shy creatures with a hectic flapping of wings, 
scarlet, white, blue and silvery grey, made off through the 
leafy gaps. Into this region of squelching mud, brittle 
aerial roots and livid greenery, we made our way, but 
except for small audacious plovers, no birds returned to 
test the fowler’s skill. It is enough that the memory of 
those fleeting wings remains with me. 

“It would be impossible to recover the birds here, any- 
way, remarked Mitchell. Which ‘the same,’ as Bret 
Harte would have said, is probably a sporting version of 
“sour grapes.’ 

Farther along the canal, drifting silently on our mirror- 
world of blue sky and fleeting white cloud, we came to a 
gap that opened on to the swamp. Before us lay a small 
lake surrounded by dense thickets of a bushy kind of man- 
grove. Almost immediately, disturbing the hushed tran- 
quillity, there was a rushing sound, a rhythmic beating of 
the air, then the resounding bang of Mitchell’s gun. A 
moment later a large scarlet body descended into the canal 
with a surprising smack. Looking skywards I beheld a 
flight of ibis, their scarlet and brown plumage a marvellous 
pageant of colour in the gleaming afternoon sun. Already 
they were high in the air, but an indiscreet wheeling move- 
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- ment again brought them within range. Mitchell’s gun 


again crashed out. I saw a scarlet body crumple, lose 
momentum, then plunge downwards into the lake. Heads 
craning forward and in formation, the ibis streamed across 
the sky; the sunlight glinted on their scarlet tunics, and 
in a moment they had disappeared behind some high bush. 
I felt instinctively that they were too beautiful to be shot 
down for sport. 

Now in our progress the swamp opened out in all its 
extended desolation. It is astonishing how much such 
inundated areas may change in the course of a single week. 
Even though the dry season had been offset by occasional 
spells of rain, great areas of the swamp, not so long ago a 
vast, gleaming lakeland, had become partly dried up and 
at low tide disclosed unappetising bare mud-flats, or quag- 
mires thinly veiled in green scum. Beyond, where a 
wealth of livid green, water-logged pasturage had flourished, 
was now a tawny coat of dried reeds, in colour resembling 
the rich colour of a Scottish moorland in autumn. And, 
everywhere by the waterside, egret and heron, their plumage 
waxy and snow-white, stood with long necks stretched in 
avian contemplation, or rose in wheeling flight when a 
distant gun shocked the tranquil air. 

In a side channel, by a clump of reeds, we moored our 
boats and had tea. Left and right, fish were constantly 
disturbing the placid water : cat-fish grunting and foraging 
among the grass roots ; brochet scouring hither and thither 
just below the surface ; and mullet in abundance performing 
the most amazing leaps into the air. These things we 
noted with the quiet satisfaction that comes with the re- 
plenishing of the inner man. In the other boat our hench- 
men, too, had given themselves over to the joys of eating, 
Dookal being hard at work on an enormous dough-like 
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cake in the centre of which reposed some scraps of curried 
meat. I had just engaged him in the engrossing topic of 
compounding curry, and was deep in the mysteries of 
coriander and turmeric, cardamom and fenugreek, when 
one of the Indians gave a shout. 

‘Stangaray ! Stangaray !’ 

* Sting-ray,’ said Mitchell for my edification. 

Within six or seven feet of the boat I noticed a curious, 
strap-like object, sinuously curved, which appeared above 
the surface of the water for a second or two, to be immersed 
again and lost to view in the murky depths. Actually I 
had seen a similar object earlier in the afternoon, but had 
been unable to resolve it into any creature known to me. 

What the black-mamba is to the jungle-wallah, the sting- 
ray is to the swamp-dweller—a noisome, death-dealing 
creation to be avoided at all cost. He is practically the 
piece de résistance. The obscene, broad, flat body, a foot 
or more across, and long lashing tail, beset with deadly 
stings, I knew well from my books. Moreover, the sting- 
ray has not been neglected in the Classics. “Nothing is 
more terrible,’ says Pliny, ‘than the sting that arms the 
tail of Trygon (the Mediterranean sting-ray). When driven 
into the root of a tree it causes it to wither. It can pierce 
armour like an arrow, it is as strong as iron, yet possesses 
venomous properties.’ 

You may well imagine what it does to frail flesh. 

* Sting-ray,’ said Mitchell, in his crisp, didactic voice, ‘ is 
positively the worst thing you can meet. 

“You know what they’re like,’ he continued. ‘They 
lie flat in the mud, and when you come near they erect 
the two tail-stings, so that it’s like stepping on to an upwardly 
directed dagger. And, mark you, it’s a poisoned dagger ! 
Filthy fish poison! Then they begin to lash about with 
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their tail. The stings are several inches long, sharp as a 
lance and jagged as a saw. When you get a wound it 
means blood-poisoning, my lad !’ 

‘Did you ever know anyone to be attacked by a sting- 
ray?” I asked Dookal. 

‘Yes, sir. One man.’ 

‘Where did it get him ?’ 

‘In the calf of the leg, sir.’ 

‘When was the funeral?’ I asked, to clinch matters. 

‘Oh, you may be maimed for life, but it doesn’t cause 
death,’ put in Mitchell, impatient at my question. 

‘He dead in three months !’ replied Dookal promptly. 

Over a brief stretch of broken, marshy land, mullet were 
scouring the water and leaping with unusual zest. 

“Now would be a good chance to get some mullet,’ 
said I. 

Whereupon, in spite of our recent highly coloured dis- 
course, Dookal immediately seized his casting net and went 
plunging through the morass, traversing the very spot 
where the sting-ray had so recently shown his flag. I 
could only conclude that he was either quite devoid of 
imagination or a confirmed believer in the existence of 
guardian angels. 

Later, when the glare departed with the westering sun, 
and the pensive light of evening cast a new sense of mystery 
over our flat world, blue-wing duck began to return to 
feed in favourite haunts. In sixes and sevens they came, 
sometimes in larger skeins, executing their aerial manoeuvres, 
swooping and wheeling, with leaders, outfliers and scouts, 
for all the world like an air-squadron going into action. 

In the distance, in a soft reedy patch just hidden from 
view, they alighted. In pursuit we pulled along a narrow 
channel, till an area of open water, shallow from the drought, 
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afforded a means of approaching more closely. Here I 
pulled my boat on to a reedy anchorage and prepared to 
watch, while Mitchell’s boatman jumped into the water, 
trousers and all, and pushed him along from behind—a 
mucky performance, but effective. 

Quickly the sky darkened and more and more duck 
came hurtling landward with their whistling, bullet-like 
flight. At length, after a commendable exercise of patience, 
an indiscreet squadron came within range, flying low but 
at a terrific pace. In the distance I saw Mitchell swing his 
gun, then—crash !_ In quick succession his shots rang out. 
Next moment his boat-boy was hopping briskly among 
the reeds. 

_ ‘Not so bad, lad!’ he said, when at length he rejoined 
me. ‘Got three! Aren’t they just the neatest things 2’ 

Later, plover and some muscovy duck offered themselves 
and were duly added to the day’s bag. Then, as we pulled 
back towards the main canal, our muddy world changed 
miraculously, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, 
Purple and mauve and burnt gold filled the sky and was 
reflected on the water; sepia, brown madder and ochre 
became blended together in the reedy wastes; and in the 
distance the dark green mangroves stood forth with a new 
compactness and beauty. Beyond the sculptured blue ridges 
of the Northern Range, remote and seemingly untenanted 
in the eerie light, the afterglow filled the heavens with 
fiery splendour, and one sighed with quiet contentment as 
those ethereal and unworldly harmonies faded into the 
obscurity of tropic night. 

With the dusk came forth unnumbered legions of small 
night-flying insects, and darting hither and thither among 
them, gathering a rich harvest, bats in their thousands. 
Then came a larger body, now flapping heavily through 
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the air, now swooping downwards with terrific speed on 
the foraging bats. Time and again this predator—hawk or 
owl—crossed our route, descending with such fury that he 
almost seemed to alight on the bat’s back, though we did 
not see a capture actually effected. 

But we had overstayed our time and it was a long row 
back to the pumping-station—to say nothing of that leg- 
breaking walk to the car. Soon my boatman had pulled 
ahead. Nothing disturbed the silence of swampland but 
the splash of the oars or the occasional hoarse cry of a 
water-fowl. Now and again a heavy bird, a night heron, 
most likely, beat the darkness above our heads, intent on 
some lonely escapade, while mullet and tarpon splashed and 
flouted the water around us. With the rising tide came a 
host of the diminutive creatures that impart the phosphor- 
escence to sea water. Every splash of the oars created a 
wake of strange luminosity, and when mullet executed their 
quick zigzagging dash through the water, they blazed a 
gleaming trail of comet-like beauty. There were stars that 
night, just enough to light the placid water, but otherwise 
we were adrift in a silent, unreal world, vaguely threatened 
by unknown obscurity where mangroves reared their dark 
shapes into the dusky sky. 

Belated on the swamp, we had still to negotiate that 
broken pathway in the dark. An unpleasant anticipation. 
But at the last moment a solution presented itself. On 
the Caroni river near by there was a large dug-out canoe. 
So into this lightly balanced craft we clambered and were 
soon being propelled upstream by deftly wielded paddles. 
Overshaded by tall, feathery bamboos, immortelles, palms 
and bush, and full of unexpected twists and bends, the river- 
bed was tenfold more mysterious than the canal. ‘No 
light, but darkness visible, served only to discover’ not 
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- Miltonic horrors, but the route that must have been taken 
by many in the early days when the Caroni was the principal 
highway into the interior. As the paddles dipped and 
splashed I mused on strange other days when explorers, 
facing unknown perils, must have navigated those rivers, 
hoping in the end to return laden with the pilfered treasures 
of El Dorado. 

Even such thoughts and the circumstances of our journey, 
though dear to the armchair adventurer, do not while away 
the time sufficiently quickly when you are in a hurry to 
get home. It seemed that every mile had a hundred twists 
and turns and that we had a hundred miles to go. But 
eventually we arrived, and again, in uncharitable blackness, 
clambered up the slippery bank, to be greeted by the clamour 
of mongrel curs that rushed round our legs with yapping 
frenzy. 

And so home to tell the tale. 

Trinidad. 
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Ir 1936 will go down to history as the Year of the Three 
Kings, so may 1937 go down as the Year of the Three 
Wars: Abyssinia, it is true, had been crushed as a country 
before 1937 began, but it can hardly even yet be called a land 
of peace ; civil war had broken out in Spain in the autumn 
of 1936, but still continues unabated ; Japan is now ‘ punish- 
ing’ China. One of the oddest and most ominous features 
of all three fields of strife is that in none of them was war 
declared. As it is now a disadvantage to declare war and 
so proclaim oneself the aggressor, the simple course is follow- 
ing of going to war without a declaration—and we may 
expect the precedent to be followed hereafter. In each of 
the three cases the English view has been, if not unanimous, 
at all events predominantly expressed: the dignity and 
defencelessness of the Abyssinians were everywhere con- 
trasted with the swank and armaments of their attackers ; 
in Spain, whilst at first most here seemed to favour General 
Franco, his ruthless aerial bombardments of the Basques 
swung opinion round to the view that there was precious 
little to choose between the two sides; in China no one 
could be found to justify or to do other than execrate the 
Japanese methods. It is easy, it seems, to make territorial 
gains at the cost of national honour—not so easy to forecast 
the ultimate balance as between these two. The two things 
that have emerged on the hopeful side are, first, American 
concern for the civilisation of the world and, secondly, that 
nothing can now conceal even from the most ignorant that 
war is not merely bestial but includes in its destruction the 
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civilian and the combatant, the just and the unjust. Such a 
realisation alone may prevent its further and irreparable 
devastations in the crowded cities of Europe. 

« 


Readers of the August issue may remember that on pages 
282-4 I quoted some lines from a ‘ modernistic’ poem that 
no one to whom I had shown them could understand at all, 
and I also set out below these a poem of a similar kind and 
invited the Editor of Life.and Letters To-day to decide whether 
the two sets were lunatic or masterly. Not unnaturally he 
evaded the invitation with skill, but now that the Fortnightly 
Review has made kindly reference to my ‘temerity’ and 
assumed that both sets of lines were from Life and Letters 
To-day, I must add that a young writer of talent and discern- 
ment, shown both, averred that, though he could not quite 
understand the first, he felt the second to be ‘ magnificent.’ 
The tribute is much appreciated, but ‘ magnificence’ is not 
in reality difficult of achievement. The recipe is as follows : 
empty the mind, allow entrance to such words as wish for 
it, write them down, cut the lines into varying lengths, 
dividing by a hyphen at will, abstain from all punctuation, 
and serve hot. If I ever publish the second effusion in a 
collection, it will be called ‘Poetry 4 la Mode, 1937’: I 
retain the copyright. 


* 


The following extract is taken from a well-known paper : 
‘poets and such fellows, whose very living depends on a 
graceful and specious denial of the obvious and brutal facts 
of existence, have always sentimentalised over village life.’ 
The writer obviously is unaware of the work of either 
Shakespeare or Dante—to name no more of the illustrious 
dead ; he is also, it would seem, not a reader of that con- 
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siderable section of the work of to-day, which denies that 

there is anything in life, whether in village or town, which is 

not both ‘ obvious and brutal.’ 


Overheard in London : ‘ Oh, we had a lovely afternoon ! 
We each tried on twenty hats and had the mannequin try 
on the rest.’ 

* * * 


“Of the making of books there is no end ’—on which 
R. L. Stevenson remarks that the Psalmist did not therein 
perceive how highly he was praising the profession of litera- 
ture. No doubt: he also did not perceive what a comment 
he was indirectly passing upon the difficulties and labours 
of editors and reviewers. It would be wholly impossible for 
anyone, however industrious, to play the critic in respect 
of all the books published for the late autumn and Christmas 
season ; he could not even select for careful perusal all the 
books of that which are worth while. In such pages 
as these all that I can attempt to do is to mention a few of 
the current books which seem to me, for one reason or 
another, to be deserving of attention, either for personal 
reading or for giving to others. I might perhaps just inter- 
polate—being of course utterly disinterested, as all pub- 
lishers, editors, and authors naturally are—that I cannot 
understand why the slogan (to make use in this commercial 
connection of an odiously overworked word) ‘Buy more 
books ’ is not in universal use. We have such irrelevancies 
as ‘ Buy more bananas’ constantly thrust upon us; but as 
a matter of fact whilst one can become sick, literally, of 
bananas, one can never have enough books—even in spite 
of the classic reply, ‘ Thanks, I have one.’ In sober truth 
most people like books as presents, and there is the Book 
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Token Scheme to avoid redundancies. So here at least 
follow a few ‘ honourable mentions ’ for Christmas shoppers. 

Let me take first of all a group of books on nature subjects 
—for this is the season when, comfortably installed in arm- 
chairs in front of the fire (in homes still so old-fashioned as 
to have one), we enjoy reading about the life all about us, 
and mostly unnoticed, in the warmer seasons. Readers of 
Cornutt will remember Phyllis Kelway on hedgehogs and 
shrews and her Hedge Folk in Twilight was delightful ; now 
she gives us Swift Movement in the Trees (and at their Roots) 
(Longmans, 6s. n.), mostly of squirrels, but also of other 
wee beasties, toads, and moorhens—which is equally delight- 
ful. Another is Phyllis Bond’s Watching Wild Life (Long- 
mans, 6s. n.), a very useful little book, telling the reader 
what to look for and how to look and also how to listen 
—an art not nearly enough practised. With this must be 
coupled Forth from the Wilderness (Moray Press, 7s. 6d. n.), 
in which ‘ Iolaire’ writes attractively of observation of birds 
in East Lothian, month by month. For fishermen and 
others comes from that well-known writer in CORNHILL 
under the name of ‘ Hafren,’ R. D’Oyley Hemingway, a 
volume of reminiscences, Memories Fresh and Salt (Heath 
Cranton, 6s. n.): here will be found collected not only 
that engaging series of articles on the never-ended subject 
of ‘ Fisherman’s Luck,’ good, bad and indifferent, but a 
number of other articles, complementary to the author’s 
Fly Fishing for Trout and to be enjoyed by more than anglers : 
at all events, a book which easily solves the Christmas 
problem for some folk. 

It is an easy transition from books on natural history to 
books on our countryside, and indeed the transition is made 
easier even than usual by the appearance of Jefferies’ England 
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(Constable, 8s. 6d. n.), in which Samuel J. Looker has col- 
lected together, and Will F. Taylor has illustrated by many 
excellent photographs, thirty-one of Jefferies’s essays. Mr. 
Looker writes simply that the purpose of his book ‘is to 
show the real Jefferies whose work will survive ’—there can 
be little doubt that this purpose is successfully and felicitously 
achieved. Here, too, I must mention Jefferies’s Hodge and 
his Masters (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.), which Henry Williamson 
has revised : one may question the propriety of such revision, 
even if it be true, as Mr. Williamson maintains, that Jefferies, 
had he lived, would have recast it in some such way ; but 
at least the revision is done with loving knowledge, in the 
hope that new readers will be found for this very interesting 
account of more than fifty years ago. Very different both 
from Jefferies and his editors is John Gibbons, who now 
devotes his caustic, controversial observations to My Own 
Queer Country (Methuen, tos. 6d. n.). He wanders at will 
amongst the places and customs of our land and writes 
freshly and provocatively about it: I particularly like the 
directness and the truth, for instance, of this : 


“I think I should tell the inquiring visitor in search of the 
Typical English Scenery that there is no such thing; I 
know my country fairly well from Essex to Comwall and 
from Cumberland to Kent, and I should say that we could 
show more contrasts cleverly packed into a comparatively 
small country than would be found anywhere else in the 
world. ... The man who wants the Highest Mountain 
Ever or the Longest Lake had better go back to America; 
our English stock lies in quality rather than in quantity.’ 


Later, ‘instead of Birthday Honours,’ he writes, ‘I would 
have a weekly list of Dishonours ’—and throughout his is 
an agreeable, stimulating book. Lady Carbery’s The Farm 
by Lough Gur (Longmans, tos. 6d. n.) carries, says Mr. Shane 
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Leslie in his introduction, ‘ all the mists and memories, all 
the scent and sting of the Irish countryside’; it is a large 
claim, but one that perhaps an Englishman has no right to 
dispute, and certainly it will not be only the Irish reader 
that will be gathered into the interest and delicacy of these 
rural recollections which go back to the ’60’s. 

Three other books I must mention which cannot well be 
grouped. There is one to make the heart contract as the 
memories stir, the simple, moving account of the work of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission for the last twenty 
years, justly entitled The Immortal Heritage, and most fittingly 
written by Sir Fabian Ware (Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. n.). Mr. Edmund Blunden contributes a dignified 
introduction and the book is beautifully illustrated—in all 
respects a worthy account of a great task. From that I 
pass by complete contrast to Town and County (Lovat Dick- 
son, 7s. 6d. n.), with its sub-title of ‘ Forty years in private 
service with the aristocracy,’ by C. W. Cooper, butler to 
Sir Anthony Wingfield, a very nicely got-up little book 
with many amusing illustrations by J. S. Goodall. Mr. 
Cooper says that some twelve years ago he ‘ was taught to 
be cautious,’ so it is not a chronicle of scandal, though he 
‘did meet one titled lady of a very old family who was 
most objectionable’: a nice touch earlier is “Queen Vic- 
toria came once or twice to tea [at Cumberland Lodge] but 
no fuss was made.’ The third book of this incongruous trio 
is yet another translation of Homer, namely, Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse’s The Story of Odysseus (Nelson, 7s. 6d. n.) * translated 
into plain English.’ I feel a little bit doubtful of the wisdom 
of the various recent attempts to ‘ popularise ’ Homer, but 
at any rate there is no one better qualified for such than 
Dr. Rouse, and if his work, which is undeniably lively as 
well as faithful, sends new readers to the classics it is well 
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justified : I found the article on “ Homer’s Words ’ following 
the story as interesting a part of the book as any. 

And so from much-travelled Odysseus to the moderns. 
Author-travellers to-day are many: perhaps they always 
have been, but in past times those who could write really 
well and interestingly as well as journey adventurously were 
few, and now one is constantly puzzled whether to admire 
most the journey itself or the account of it; and, further- 
more, what photographers these author-travellers are ! 
Here are four new books of this description to choose from. 
Freya Stark’s Baghdad Sketches (Murray, 12s. 6d. n.) pre- 
serving, with recent additions, what she first wrote of her 
life in that fascinating city in 1931: Miss Stark’s reputation 
is assured and this collection is worthy of it. Then there 
is H. G. Quaritch Wales’s’ Toward Angkor (Harrap, 12s. 6d. 
-n.), a learned, but not dry, book of a little known part of 
the world, for the authority of which Sir Francis Young- 
husband stands sponsor. Patrick Balfour, on the other 
hand, is no specialist or explorer ; his Lady of the Equator 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d. n.) is a lively account of a journey 
across Equatorial Africa, with particular attention to the 
mandated territories. And, fourthly, there is Peruvian 
Pageant (Murray, 16s. n.), by Blair Niles, described as ‘a 
journey in Time,’ since the author writes not only of Peru 
to-day but also of Peru of the Incas: her photographs are 
taken by Robert Niles and the other authors take their 
own; it would be invidious to give a first prize where 
there is such a multitude of excellence. 

And, finally, fiction, for which there is only space out of 
proportion entirely, I freely acknowledge, to the piles in 
every bookshop. I can here select but three, first one by 
an author not unfamiliar to readers. of Cornutt, Myrtle 
Johnston, who has just published Laleen and other Stories 
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(Murray, 75. 6d. n.). When ‘ Laleen ’ was first published in 
these columns I felt it to be a story of quite unusual charm, 
and it does not stand alone : Miss Johnston’s work is often 
tense, often beautiful, and always interesting. Leonora 
Starr has also had work in CornuILl, and many will no 
doubt remember her first book, Colonel’s Lady, a lively and 
attractive account of Army life ; she has now followed that 
up with a first novel, Hear the Bugle (Bell, 7s. 6d. n.), which 
is more than good ; it is a story which will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone who has any knowledge of or interest 
in the life of our soldiers during peace. Thirdly, and with 
the same commendation, I must mention The Sword and 
the Rose (Davies, 8s. 6d. n.) by A. W. Smith : the appearance 
of this in the same autumn season as Hear the Bugle is of 
special interest; as the latter is the Army viewed from 
the point of view and knowledge of an officer’s wife, so 
is The Sword and the Rose essentially a masculine view. The 
contrast of treatment is worth attention, and not the contrast 
alone ; both books are admirable studies, and if the work 
of A. W. Smith is the stronger and more dramatic that is in 
accordance with expectations—a very admirable pair of 
novels indeed. 

One book more, the book of books : it is encouraging to 
find that even to-day when we are continually told that the 
age of religion is over, in spite of Voltaire’s caustic jest, the 
great book of the world can still be a ‘ best seller.” The new 
edition bears the explanatory title, The Bible designed to be 
read as Literature (though what else it could be I do not 
know), edited and arranged by Ernest Sutherland Bates 
with an introduction by Laurence Binyon (Heinemann, 
tos. 6d. n.). A beautiful bit of printing and a joy to read 
—but it remains a pity that it is not the complete Bible. 

G. 
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subject.” —The Times. 
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“ An entrancing book.” —CompTon MACKENZIE in The Daily 
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By ALAN WATTS. 6s. net. 
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sonal synthesis that will have its appeal to the like-minded,’ ” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 
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1904-1936. Poems 


By LORD GORELL. With anew 
portrait by Charles D.Ward, R.O.I., 
and many new poems. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This beautiful. and impressive 
volume. Of Lord Gorell’s poetry 
the prime and fertile source is his 
thought of England, his never- 
jaded sense of the English country — 
scene and the unhurried, enduring 
life of its still uninvaded quiet- . 
ness; these things, and, inextricably 
ended with them, another and a pie love of which 
the everlasting miracle and the inexhaustible felicity, give 
music and radiance to his pages.’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“ Will enhance and rivet his poetic reputation.” —The Observer: 
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A Littte Book oF BourGEoIs VERSE. 


By JOHN BETJEMAN. Fully and _ suitably Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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| By W. J. BLYTON. With 19 head and tailpieces ad decorative 
endpaper. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Genuine and attractive freshness ; there have not been many 
volumes which cover so much ground.”—The Times. 
“Mr. Blyton manages to pack a great deal of information 
into little space. What he has done has been done with a 
fine sensitiveness.”—The Sunday Times. 
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Worth Wile 


By P.C. WREN. 7s. 6d. net. 
“There is much wild fight- 


ing and cunning plot on the 
frontier ; a period as Secret 
Service agent in Merv, end- 
ing with a grisly time in a 
Russian prison ; above all, 
a duel on horseback, with 
sabres, that is as good a bit 
of excitement as ever Major 
Wren has given us.”—The 
Birmingham Post. 


You Can’t Have Everything 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A really fine tale in Kathleen Norris’s best style—and that 
is saying a lot.”—The Daily Mirror. 


Night of Stars 

By CHARLES DOUIE. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A beautifully written chronicle of a voyage through the 
South Sea Islands. A good story and some brilliant character- 


drawing.” —The Queen. 
“ Thoughtful and highly entertaining.” —The Observer. 


Laleen 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


with a quality which can best 
be described as genius.’’— 
WILLIAM AND BEATRICE KEAN 
SEYMOUR. 

“ Stories which are vivid, pun- 
4 gent and haunt the memory.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 
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The Gates of Jerusalem 


By JACQUELINE 
COCKBURN. 

7s. 6d. net. 

This unusual novel 
both rouses and holds 
the attention. Graph- 
ically and vividly, the 
author draws her 
pictures of modern 
Jerusalem, modern 
only in time, for the 
age-old problems remain.” —The Sunday Times. 


“Tt could not have been better done.”—Country Life. 
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By FAITH WOLSELEY, Author of “ Which Way Came 

Death.” 7s. 6d. net. 

. THE DAILY MIRROR THRILLER OF THE MONTH 
“This ingenious thriller introduces what must be the most 

_ charming crowd of suspects in detective fiction. The climax, 
when it comes, is a refreshing breakaway from the traditional 

unravelling.” —The Daily Mirror. 


Murder on Holiday 


By BARBARA MALIM. 7s. 6d., net. 

“This cleverly contrived murder mystery admirably fulfils 
the promise of Miss Malim’s earlier book, ‘Death by Mis- 
adventure !’”—The Nottingham Guardian. 
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By MINNIE HITE MOODY. 7s. 6d. net. 

According to William Lyon Phelps, in America Mrs. 
Moody’s work is worthy to stand with “Gone with the 
Wind” and “So Red the Rose,” and as yet she is only 
at the beginning of her career. 

“When a reviewer has been completely happy with a book 
it seems timorous not to say so. Mrs. Moody’s control of her 


material is fine and the scene she evokes a delight.” —Observer. 
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_ The Gods Were Sleeping 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. 73. 6d. net. 


“Mr. C. E. Lawrence has an eye . 
_ for period. His tale of Richard III 
and the Princes in the Tower is full 
of colour and vitality.” —The News 


THE GODS. Chronicle. 
“A fine, robust, colourful novel. 
"It moves rapidly and is full of 
4 excitement.” — The Sunday Mercury. 


The Devil’s Finger 
By A. A. IRVINE. 73. 6d. net. 


“ The story of Rajput India 400 years ago shows no lack of 
vigour. Mr. Irvine has the true story-telling gift.” —The 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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By VERRIER ELWIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An excellent and moving novel, unusual, well-written and 
convincing.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


“ This is something more than a novel ; it is an artistic comple- 
ment to “Leaves from the Jungle.’ ”»—The Times. 


Between the Two Twilights 
TaLes OF WoopLaND, Moor AND STREAM. 
By ALAN JENKINS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Of all the collections of nature stories that have come my 
way I like this one the best.”—The Shooting Times. 
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CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Written and Illustrated by CICELY ENGLEFIELD. 2s. net each. 


Squishy Apples 
Tass OF PIGLETS. 

ps the best 
Englefield delightful little b 
Sophie is a pig. The connection oe 


ad Apples is obvious, but the 

ventures of Sophie’s son in search of them are so ente 

and exciting ps so well illustrated that these ei os 
and most human animals are to be congratulated on getting 
Miss Englefield to write this splendid story. 


You will remember these by the same author. Each 2s. 


A HOUSE FOR A MOUSE 
GEORGE AND ANGELA 
THE TAIL OF A GUINEA-PIG 
KATIE THE CATERPILLAR 
BILLY WINKS 


THREE CLASSICS OF THE NURSERY 
Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line 


by KATHARINE TOZER. 


“1 predict for Mumfie a small niche among the immortals.” 
—Eiluned Lewis in The Listener. 


Mumfie, the Admiral 
In his further adventures Mumfie 


achieves honour—and an admiral’s 

uniform. It all started because Selina 

was carried off by a Pirate and be- 

cause Mumfie and his old friend 

Scarecrow set after them in a quite 

inadequate boat. The courage, the : 

cleverness, the ingenuity of their plan of rescue walle 
them true heroes. 6s. net. 


Here Comes Mumfie 
Chosen by the Junior Book Club. 53s. net. 


Wanderings of Mumfe 


Recommended by the Junior Book Club. $s. net. 
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CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Written and Illustrated by CICELY ENGLEFIELD. 2s. net each. 


Squishy Apples 
A TALE OF PIGLETSs. 


thaps the best of Miss 
Engleilds delightful little books. 
Sophie is a pig. The connection with a 
Squishy Apples is obvious, but the 

adventures of Sophie’s son in search of them are so en i 

a exciting wa so well illustrated that these much-maligne 
and most human animals are to be congratulated on getting 
Miss Englefield to write this splendid story. 


You will remember these by the same author. Each 2s. 


A HOUSE FOR A MOUSE 
GEORGE AND ANGELA 
THE TAIL OF A GUINEA-PIG 
KATIE THE CATERPILLAR 
BILLY WINKS 


THREE CLASSICS OF THE NURSERY 
Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line 
by KATHARINE TOZER. 


“1 predict for Mumfie a small niche among the immortals.” 
—Eiluned Lewis in The Listener, 


Mumfie, the Admiral 
In his further adventures Mumfie 


achieves honour—and an admiral’s 

uniform. It all started because Selina 

was carried off by a Pirate and be- 

cause Mumfie and his old friend 

Scarecrow set after them in a quite 

inadequate boat. The courage, the , 

cleverness, the ingenuity of their plan of rescue make 
them true heroes. 6s. net. 


Here Comes Mumfe 


Chosen by the Junior Book Club. $s. net. 


Wanderings of Mumfe 


Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 5s. net. 
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Your 
FAMILY 
WILL 
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thank you FOR THIS... 


When life goes smoothly little thought is given to any possi- 
bility of adversity. Now, while all is well with you, is the time 
to take stock and to prepare for the uncertainty of the future. 
A little thought, a little preparation, a little money laid out 
each year can leave your family provided for just when their 
need is greatest. 

The Friends’ Provident and Century is here to help you to 
safeguard the future, and a suitable policy is explained in our 
folder “‘ Adaptable Family Policy.” Send 

a postcard—now—for this folder. 


All classes of insurance are dealt with by our 
associate the Century Insurance Company Limited. 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE OFFICES 


AGGREGATE FUNDS EXCEED {18,000,000 AGGREGATE INCOME EXCEEDS £4,500,000 
Head Offices : 18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2; 7 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post. 
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